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VACATION TIME. 
“How sweet it is, when mother fancy rocks 
The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood.” 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Iv will be generally acknowledged that among 
the eminent men of letters who have made the 
reign of Victoria illustrious, the most majestic 
figure is that of Thomas Carlyle. Majesty is, 
in truth, the attribute with which he impresses 
us, whether we look to the purport of the mes- 
sage which he delivered, or to the unexampled 
energy which he devoted to its utterance. In 
him the patient, unremitted labor of the work- 
shop and the mine was united with the fire and 
spontaneit; ot pr yphecy. To the reader, borne 
onward and upward on the wing of Carlyle’s 
imagination, there comes a sensation of incom- 
parable ease and power, yet, as a matter of fact, 
Carlyle found literature an austere task-mis- 
tress, and each of his principal compositions, 
“The French “OCromwell,’’? and 
‘*Frederick the Great,’ 
**Past 


minor writings, would have taxed the strength 


Revolution,’’ 
>to say nothing of ‘*Sar- 


= 
tor Resartus, 


and Present,’’ and other 
of ten other men, merely for the research in- 
volved. Unlike most other students of history, 
Carlyle, it should be 
himself. He 


of library searchers, secretaries, 


remembered, did every » 


thing never availed himself of 
the 
or amanuenses. He 


Almost to the end of his long life he was in 


services 
could not afford to do so. 


pecuniary straits; nevertheless he declined to 


write for money In an early stage of his 


career, John Sterling’s father, who was editor 
of the London Times, offered him a place of 
He refused 


leader writer on that newspaper. 


to accept it. His primary aim was to influence 
mankind, and, if he was not indifferent to fame, 
he sought it only as an instrument, a lever. It 
was by no means at a bound that Carlyle gained 
fame and acquired influence; he found it diff- 
cult at first to hit the public taste. His early 
employers complained that the opinions he ex 
pressed were impracticable, that his theories 
and ideas were saturated with German mysti- 
cism, and that his language was un-English, 
Undoubtedly his 


uncultured, and 


diction was original, for bis point of view was 


grotesque. 
unique. By-and-by his disciples, and eventu- 
ally the public, managed to grasp his point of 
view, and then his Carlylese became intelli- 
gible and attractive, nay, heart-searching and 
soul-shaking. Carlyle himself, indeed, was 
never satisfied with his work as regards either 
the substance or the form. Every great writer 
falls short of Carlyle, for 
his part, persevered indomitably; the babbling 


his own standard. 


of criticism seemed to him in his loftiest mo- 
ments unworthy of attention; at other times it 
would tease him like the buzzing of flies. 

What did this strange man, in whom we rec- 
ognize the nearest modern counterpart to a He- 
brew prophet, conceive to be the mission which 
That he had 
a message, he did believe from the bottom of 


he was sent on earth to perform? 


his soul, and he groaned in pain to deliver it 
faithfully. By every intelligent man and wo- 
man it is now gratefully admitted that Carlyle 
had indeed much to say. He had 
warning and entreaty to the money-lovers, the 
pleasure-seekers, the idle, the selfish, the cant- 


words of 


ing members of society, and to all those who 
forget God. What he despised and taught oth- 
ers to despise was earth's treasures, pleasures, 
phantoms, forms, manners, shams, oppressions, 
and wrongs. What he loved was God above 
all, and then his fellow man, pity for distress, 
industry in. work, sacrifice of self, honesty of 
purpose, truth in word and deed, purity of 
heart, good works anywhere and everywhere. 
He has words of approbation for the earnest, 
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the truthful, the diligent, and he has words of 
encouragement and comfort for the feeble, the 
weakly-striving, the ineffectual, of whom there 
are sO many. 

It is, of course, as a seer, rather than as an 
artist, that we think of Carlyle. Yet he was 
an indefatigable craftsman. He was capable 
of chasing the right word for hours. He would 
spend months in searching the keynote of a 
man’s character, or in detecting the mainspring 
of an epoch. The happiest moments of his life 
were those in which his 
work, when he became oblivious to his own 


he was absorbed in 
past, present, or future, when he lost bis own 
identity by plunging into the natures of those 
whom he portrayed, and then resuscitating them 
upon his canvas, so that they live and move be- 
His spe- 


3y force 


fore our eyes with marvelous reality. 
cial gift was to bring the dead to life. 
of imagination, he followed the hero, the mar- 
tyr, the soldier, the saint, yes, and the sinner, 
through all the inner workings of their souls; 
into each and all he infused, incorporated him- 
self. He felt stronger with the strong, both to 
suffer and to conquer; with the wretched he 
sank into despair; with the martyred saints his 
religious enthusiasm would kindle, and an in- 
tense and vibrant sympathy would give him 
powers of utterance. by voice or pen, such as 
them. To him life was 
sometimes the persistent contemplation of good- 
at other times he entered into the spirit 
of evil in its most diabolical moods, and would 
feel himself horribly oppressed with the guilt 
His own char- 


must have animated 


Ness 5 


of the crimes he was depicting. 
acter, meanwhile, was unchangeably sound, and 
true as adamant, and, when he was able to shake 
off the incubus of painful subjects, a grimly ten- 
der smile would soften every rugged feature and 
beautify the naturally stern expression that was 
the outcome of his terrible earnestness and mani- 
fold disappointments. 

We have said that Carlyle himself was abso- 
lutely indifferent to wealth and to all the luxury 
which it can offer. In his sanest hours, however, 
he felt thankful that the grim shadow of beggary 
ultimately receded out of sight, and that poverty 
could no longer afflict him or his wife. Yet 
still he was afflicted; he had too much to say; 
and except by helpful speech he was almost 
powerless. When at Alverstoke, Addiscombe, 
Bath House, or other places of earthly grandeur, 
mingling in the very highest society, a voice 
would cry to him inwardly, as of old to Elijah: 
‘*What doest thou here??? Never could he ban- 
ish from his mind at the sumptuous table, in the 
presence of those clothed in purple and fine linen, 
that outside, at the very gate, perhaps, lay Laza- 
rus, hungry, naked, sick. Never, or rarely, 
did he show himself hard-hearted, when he 
came into personal contact with misery, how- 
ever degraded its appearance. Many a coin he 
It was hard for him 
ever to refuse a cry for aid. Upon bare-footed 
beggary he ungrudgingly bestowed his alms, 
and, when some friend would remonstrate, he 
would say, ‘‘No doubt he is a son of Gehenna, 
but it is very low water with him. This mod- 
ern life hardens our hearts more than it should.”’ 
When among the most cultivated he never for- 
got that the uncultivated, also, are endowed 
with an inner spiritual man, making the beggar 
a brother to Dives and equally capable of moral 
and intellectual melioration. What angered 
him was the terrible example set by those-pos- 


bestowed indiscriminately. 


sessed of every advantage to thuse so far less 
fortunate. If idleness among the poor he 
deemed unpardonable, he denounced it as 
equally disgraceful, however gracefully as- 
sumed, by the rich. ‘‘Read Carlyle,’’ said 
Charles Kingsley, who, with Froude and Rus- 
kin, may be counted chief among his disciples, 
“that you may strive to free men from the 
bondage of custom and self, the two great ele- 
ments of the world that lieth in wickedness. 
More and more I find that Carlyle’s writings 
do not lead to gloomy discontent, that theirs is 


ib. P 





not a dark but a bright view of life, and that 
far from making one unloving, they make one 
more and more loving and charitable at every 
stage.’’ Infinite pity was indeed Carlyle’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 
Of all beliefs Carlyle considered belief in God 
the most essential. He never ceased to pro- 
claim, defend, and enforce that belief, although 
among the scientists, with whom now and then 
he came in contact, his was the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. He considered that 
the welfare of mankind depended much more 
upon virtue than upon scientific discoveries. 
His works are, nearly all of them, passionate 
appeals to man’s highest nature, and display 
a positive faith in a revealed God everywhere 
and inevery man. At the same time he is reti- 
cent concerning the details of his creed. Next 
to his determination to preach God in the world, 
a purpose which he never lost sight of, his aim 
was to convince every man and woman that they 
had some especial task appointed for them on the 
world’s stage, and that to them it was an all- 
important question how that task should be ac- 
complished. He insists that whatever work a 
man may have to do, if it be only the making 
of aclay brick, he should use all his energies 
in making it to perfection, looking to God, not 
to man, as the task-master. He impressed on 
every mind the positive, urgent, imperative 
necessity of truth, the hatefulness and con- 
temptibility of a lie. To the end that he may 
be truthful in thought and in deed as well as in 
word, a man, he says, must learn to know him- 
self, must examine minutely his own capabili- 
ties and incapacities, his peculiar virtues, if hap- 
pily possessed of. any, and his faults, of which 
he is certain to have many. However deplor- 
able or despicable, his faults should be recog- 
nized and acknowledged, as the first indispen- 
sable step toward their correction. He taught, 
moreover, that prayer to God, audible or inaud- 
ible, is the aspiration of poor, struggling, heavy- 
laden souls toward the eternal Father; that to 
pray in mere formal phrases is an insult to the 
Almighty; that to chatter meaninglessly on re- 
ligion is irreverent, and that to babble about the 
unspeakable mysteries is a desecration of the 
holiest of holies. Total silence, he thought, is 
far safer, far more befitting the finite in con- 
templation of the infinite, the creature in con- 
templation of the creator. To try and fathom 
the unknowable seemed to him presumptuous. 
Consequently, on theological subjects, and all 
the religious ‘‘isms’’ of the time, he has but lit- 
tle to say. All religious speculations were un- 
° ry i ° ¥ ~™ 
welcome to him. To show mercy, to fear God, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world, 
such was Carlyle’s religion. He followed it 
through his strenuous and eventful life, and 
he preaches it in the writings which will long 
outlive him. 
ey naa 
I SUPPOSE that no life is so hard to ‘‘arrange”’ as the 
literary one. An author may have regular working 
hours, say from nine or ten till two or three every day. 
That is all very well; but unless he be the kind of per- 
son who never deviates from one fixed hygienic course, 
who goes to bed with unrelaxing punctuality and 
allows no festal or convivial moment to have its will 
with him, his copy will be often a meager handful of 
words. Zola, 1 believe, produces just so many pages 
each day, and never varies from this number, except 
when he chances to be knocked down and run over by 
a cab. This accident, which came very near killing 
the great realist, is reported to have postponed by three 
or four days, 1 believe, the publication of his new 
novel, **Paris.’”’ He does not hesitate to announce, 
months ahead, the date at which a book will be ready 
for his huge circle of readers. There is something liter- 
ally sublime in this self-reliance. It seems almost like 
a gauntlet flung at the very insecurity of life itself. 
Zola’s nerves must be of iron; apart from the quality 
of his work its quantity is very great. And in it I can 
never detect the least sign of this mechanical routine 
pursued by him. With Balzac the intensity of effort is 
often apparent, and you can smell, as it were, the mid- 
night oil in his text. He writes asif he had been drink- 
ing something before he began, or was drinking it while 
he went on; for he exaggerates his characters, making 
them too wicked or too virtuous, and that is a frequent 


sign of over-stimulation. But with Zola all is imperial 
self-control. He seems to me like a man constantly 


firing at a target and never missing his mark. What 
he sets out to do he simply does, and that is all. You 


feel that his work is rigidly ‘‘drawn out’’ beforehand, 
but then so is an architect’s. Yes, in this way, Zola is 
deliberative. But 1 do not see how spontaneity could 
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be clothed in a more unpremeditated splendor than that 
which his poetry is forever evincing. For Zola, when 
all has been said, is a great poet, penetrated by a sense 
of the terrible mockeries, tragedies and ironies of life, 
not so much looking tte | on the dark side of things 
as convinced that their dark side is ampler than their 
bright. No wonder that he has ignored -the recent 
“attack” of M. Brunetiére, who is like a dog baying the 
moon. And to some mighty moon, indeed (rather than 
a sun), Zola might well be compared—some pale, stu- 
pendous pearl of a satellite, pouring its melancholy 
splendors down upon Jupiterian continents and seas. 


The most methodical of workers, in his latter life, 
how Anthony Trollope afterward became perfunctory 
and dull! Commercialism ruined him as an. artist. 
“Phineas Phinn’’ is, to my mind, the best English 
political novel ever written, except Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's “Sir George Tressady.’’ ‘The Small House at 
Allington” was a delight, and so were ‘“‘Can You For- 
vive Her?” ‘‘Barchester Towers,” ‘‘The Last Chronicle 
of Barset,’’ and surely seven or eight other tales. But, 
later, this same system of so many pages a day, and of 
a stated period for performing his ‘‘task,’’ made Trol- 
lope the most tiresome of machines. His remorseless 
padding nearly destroyed his reputation toward the 
close of his life, and has now left it materially harmed. 
Trollope had no great qualities whatever as a novelist, 
but he possessed the art of pleasing in an extraordinary 
degree. It is surprising that he should have attained 
the place in literature which he did attain, since he was 
so devoid of imagination, of poetry, of any real sense of 
the beautiful. And his style, too, though fascinating 
when he first wrote, was always rigmarolish, tautologic, 
verging upon tedium. It was a hammering style; it 
struck blow after blow, as one might say, on the same 
spot. It was wholly devoid of wit, though at times it 
possessed humor of a gentle, half-somnolent sort, like 
the chuckle of a genial old man. No wonder that Trol- 
lope wrote so mechanically and tamely, after a while, 
when his work became marketable. He had never pre- 
tended to any richness or subtlety. What he had 
wanted to do, and what he did with a great deal of 
placid force, was to present photographic pictures of 
iinglish life. He had conceived the realistic ne long be- 
fore it was talked about and made a “‘fad”’ of. If he 
had had genius (instead of a painstaking, steady-going 
and curiously shrewd talent) he might have blended his 
realism with eloquence, ‘‘color,’’ dramatic strength. 
But these impulses were as aloof from him as are gay 
tints from the taste of a Quaker. In the present period, 
when condensation, extreme picturesqueness, choice 
novelty of phrase, and limpid narrative swiftness are 
all insisted upon, his prolixity and utter lack of bril- 
liancy would perhaps have gained him no vogue at all. 
ut for his peculiar time he was distinctively suited. A 
certain vulgar sensationalism was then regnant in En- 
glish fiction, and he stood for a clear reaction against it 
if not for a greatly capable one. I should say that the 
Twentieth Century will not forget Trollope, since his 
outside expositions of the life, manners and customs of 
England in the Nineteenth Century must retain for his- 
toric chroniclers a signal value. But his literary place 
must of course steadily lose in importance as decades 
come and go. For he was almost totally without either 
passion or imagination, and these traits are the two sole 
preservatives of all fame in fiction. 

I have lately observed that after a brief engagement, 
Miss Fanny Remsen, of New York, has been quietly 
married, at New London, to Mr. Winfield Scott. Miss 
Remsen, as everybody knows, is a member of one of our 
very oldest Knickerbocker families; she is also a woman 
whose mental and personal attractions have long been 
widely admitted. Mr. Wintield Scott is the grandson 
of General Winfield Scott, though. curiously, not in the 
male line. His mother was one of General Scott’s three 
daughters, the two others having been Mrs. MacTavish 
and Mrs. Goold Hoyt. Mr. Winfield Scott’s mother 
married a Colonel Scott, of Richmond, Va., years before 
the Civil War. Hence, although he is a direct descend- 
ant of our famous soldier, Mr. Scott's relationship is on 
the maternal side. He is a large, fair, blue-eyed man, 
and bears a marked resemblance to his aunt, Mrs. Goold 
Hoyt, who was once a very beautiful woman. It has 
been said of Mrs. Hoyt that while living in Washington 
asa young belle of society there, she greatly attracted 
by her grace and beauty the young Hon. Robert Lytton, 
who held a diplomatic place in the British Embassy. 
Indeed, ‘Owen Meredith’s” frequent references, I am 
told, to a certain golden-haired goddess of his heart, in 
the prologue to his **Wanderer,”’ concerned this capti- 
vating Miss Scott; and it is probable that she haa 
merely to lift her hand in order to become the future 
Lady Lytton. 





How thoroughly engaging and lovable a poet, by the 
way, was this same Owen Meredith. and how genuine 
shone his verse beside much of the affected shallowness 
that surrounded it! Who has forgotten?—who should 
ever forget?—the opening lines to that saine Prologue 
of which I have just made mentjon: 


“Sweet are the rosy memories of lips 
That once kissed ours, although they kiss no more; 
Sweet is the sight of sunset-sailing ships, 
Albeit they leave us ona lonely shore ; 
Sweet are familiar sounds, though Music dips 
Her hollow sheli in thought’s forlornest wells, 
And sweet though sad the sound of minster bells 
When the lone casement with the night-rain drips.’ 


, 


And then how irresistibly beautiful are these following 
lines. that so throb with pathos!— 


“There is a pleasure that is born of pain; 
The grave of all things hath its violet; 
Else why through days that never come again 
foams hope, with that strange longing like regret? 
Why put the posy in the cold dead hand? 
Why bring the corpse across the salt sea-wave? 
Why plant the rose above the lonely grave? 
Why deem the dead more near in native land?”’ 


One might justly claim for Owen Meredith such a 
name as the Heine of England. His ‘‘Lucille’’ is tedi- 
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ously lon, besides being a very bold translation into 
verse of (teorges Sand’s ‘‘Lavinia.’’ (Never was there 
a more audacious piéce of plagiarism—publicly exposed 
scores of times and always ignored by thé author with 
cool seeming disdain.) But his short poems are alive 
with the richest feeling. “ Through how many a heart 
has echoed this stanza from ‘‘Astarte’’!— 


ae 


“If I fail to find her out by her gold tresses, 
Brows and breast and lips and language of sweet 
strains, 
I shall know her by the traces of dead kisses 
And that portion of myself which she retains!’ 


And yet Owen Meredith (worth a thousand Rossettis) 
received all through his life from England hardly the 
faintest critical respect. He was not great, perhaps, 
though at times he barely missed greatness. In his best 
lyrics, such as ‘‘Aux Italiens’’ and ‘‘Madame la Mar- 
quise,’’ he was excessively original, for no one had ever 
before attempted anything of that style. His books 
sold by thousands of editions while he lived, and some 
of his devoutest readers were Americans. But it 
chanced that long ago a petty-minded reviewer had set 
the ball rolling (heaven knows who this petty-minded 
reviewer was!), and for years it became the fashion to 
sneer at Owen Meredith’s verse. I do not recall an 
Englishman of salient literary merit who has received, 
during this century, more undeserved neglect than this 
second Lord Lytton. He was a minor poet; so was 
Heine. But his gifts were extraordinary ; and perhaps 
for the reason that they represented no ‘‘school,’’ no 
clique, it grew, as I say, the custom to ignore them per- 
sistently on the one hand, and, on the other, to pooh- 

oh them whenever chance would serve. As a man 
1e held the most honorable seep No poet has ever 
before been Viceroy of India—a place of really regal 
distinction. Afterward, if I mistake not, he became 
Embassador to France, and while holding this very 
noteworthy office he suddenly died. Meanwhlie the 
indifference with which his work as a poet had always 
been treated, has continued unchanged. I cannot im- 
agine a more delightful book thar would be the ‘‘Life 
and Letters of Owen Meredith.’’ Has such a book, or 
any book even vaguely resembling it in subject, been 
published? If so, 1 am quite ignorant of the fact. Why 
does not some intelligent and unbiased English critic 
come forth and tell the truth about ‘‘Owen Meredith’’? 
Admitting that his ‘‘Love Letter’? has a spurious ring 
(which I should feel inclined somewhat hardily to deny), 
his poem ‘‘The Portrait’ is a lyric replete with drama, 
tenderness, finish and force. His poetry, taken all in 
all, is utterly beyond the capacity of such writers as 
Mr. Andrew Lang or Mr. Edmund Gosse. It is a curi- 
ous matter, this indifference now permanently main- 
tained in England toward the second Lord Lytton. But 
it is quite in accordance with what one might call the 
random range of all earthly affairs. I well remember 
that twenty years ago, the ‘New York Nation," then a 
weekly journal which was not, as now, an addendum of 
“The Evening Post,’ but which had struck out for itself 
as a sui generis weekly review of literature, under the 
editorship of Mr. E. L. Godkin, declared Owen Meredith 
to be an “‘eighth-rate’’ poet. It is time that all this 
trash of traditional parrot-like iteration should undergo 
a change refreshing, refuting and sincere. ‘‘Bulwer,” 
the first Lord Lytton, father of ‘‘Owen Meredith,”’ was 
a novelist of variable excellence, but a poet made up 
almost entirely of echoes from Pope, Dryden and 
Byron. His son was a poet with an authentic talent, 
not by any means supreme and often erratic, but in 
countless instances markedly personal, and so worthy 
of distinctive commemoration that the indifference still 
paid him trenches as much on the unjust as on the 
absurd. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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THAT month of June, this year, was one of the most 
delightful { remember. During some years in the Trop- 
ics. never did I enjoy a month more. Yet the West 
Indian climate, at certain seasons, is the most tran- 
scendently lovely thing in the world. Am I contradict- 
ing myself? No: it is our contrasts that make our 
beauty, when we have it, so beautiful—our systole and 
diastole. From day to day Nature here changes: 
grows, fails, lives, and dies again. Happiness is relief 
from pain; anything more painful than our Marches is 
not imaginable; they are the price we pay for a month 
like last June. In the Caribbean Islands is no hope, 
disappointment, or uncertainty ; golden sun and balmy 
air are common; beauty is constant and excessive; 
you lose the edge of appreciation, come to see it by an 
effort only, and at Jast it is invisible. But I have seen 
moonlights in the Jamaican valleys so intolerably ex- 
quisite that I could not look on them long; I must turn 
my eyes elsewhere. When one no longer sees beauty, 
however, life loses its worth. How was it then in 
Eden? Adam and Eve had a tropic climate, or they 
could not have lived naked; but did not the beauty 
after a while pall on them? I suspect so; and then 
they sought other ways of enjoyment. Change and 
excitement they must have, and Eve, hearkening to 
the Serpent, found a way, and, like a good wife, told 
Adain. Innocence was exchanged for alternations of 
sin and virtue which now make up life, and which are 
symbolically reflected in our seasons. Good impulses 
struggle against temptations; spring combats winter, 
summer is her victory: winter kills life once more. 
Can we regain primal innocence? No: but primal in- 
nocence was a sort of lifelessness, for all we know of 
life is change. We shall find seasons and what they 
represent in heaven; though not, I think, any Marches: 


Lei line must be drawn somewhere betwixt heaven and 
ell. 


Eve reminds me of our Bacchante. I hope we may 
call her ours, despite the intemperance of the Purity 
Leagues, or whatever they call themselves. The de- 
lightful little lady is the incarnation of the brighter side 
of the Omar philosophy; very wholesome and much 
needed is the truth she dances. The divine afflatus 
sings in her little head and tingles in her toes. Where 
she got that baby I know not, but I doubt if a mother 
would dandle it in just that way. The Purity People 
think that our young folks, catching a glimpse of this 
creation of genius, wiil go and get tipsy on gin-cock- 
tails, and perhaps even commit indiscretions with 
babies. But the Bacchante’s invitation’is not to that 
sort of thing; she means, and can do, no harm; not 
even to the Purity People, for they are already corrupt 
past redemption. She but reveals the measureless joys 
of existence, and laughs us out of our vice of worrying. 
Would we but look outward instead of inward this 
world were a continual opportunity for happiness. A 
man will voyage throtigh the Mediterranean and Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean, amid a constant succession of 
enchantments, and be all the time stewing over his 
wretched business and domestic concerns. I once saw 
a young man—a pallid and spavined abortion—come to 
the Isles of Shoals for his health. What did he do but 
walk into a little closet ten feet square in the rear of 
the bar, light a strong cigar. and there remain and 
smoke his whole week out; then he returned’ to town. 
No disciple of Bacchante would act so. She is intoxi- 
cated, not with gin-cocktails, but with love and beauty ; 
it is because we have lost her faculty that we acquire 
the cocktail habit: it is the substitute—and what a sub- 
stitute! It may be good enough for the Purity People, 
but never for those whose minds are sane and whole 
and whose instincts are not depraved. 

To people of the Purity sort, nakedness is a red rag. 
A lady once gotastray ina museum of anatomy, and the 
fittings of the interior human organism were revealed 
to her ere she could get her eyes shut. Jts nastiness 
overcame her, and she demanded to know what manner 
of people were they whose frames concealed improprie- 
ties so disgusting? When told that she herself was even 
so, she repaired to her surgeon and bade him clean her 
out forthwith; for never again could she endure to look 
herself in the face while she still harbored the vestige 
of an entrail. Would I might add that her surgeon 
took her at her word, but that is not in the story. 
Probably she had never read ‘‘Sartor Resartus’’ and 
knew not that not only was she full of viscera, but 
also. under her clothes, actually and disgracefully 
naked. Of late I sojourned amid several hundred mil- 
lion persons, the most modest people I ever met, who 
were (as had been their ancestors for five thousand 
years) all but naked. In one row of our opera-boxes 
you may find more immodesty than in all India. But 
we talk here not of real life but of art. We do not ad- 
vocate introducing real Bacchantes on our stage, or 
even in our studios after working hours; the innocent 
little beauty would hardly escape the contagion of im- 
morality which invests the Purity People. But we 
would fain escape the disgrace of Boston, and put. in 
our Museum a work of art. She incarnates only the 
better part of the Rubaiyat; the dreary and pessimistic 
suggestions are not in her; she is all health and spon- 
taneous goodness; our girls, at their best, are dinily as 
she. She is all compact of cloud-flecked sky, azure sea, 
leafy woods, sweet-smelling flowers, singing birds, 
apricious breezes—ali the artless music, freshness and 
jollity of Nature; we, too, if we would, could incor- 
porate these graces into our being, replacing therewith 
the bitter, noisome stuff that distends our squalid ego- 
tism with the venomous and rancid self-complacency 
from which Purity Leagues are engendered. Fortu- 
nately degeneration has not bowed us all to this quality ; 
there is still cause to hope that the Bacchante will live 
not only among but in us, simplifying, sweetening, and 
uplifting our lives, 


A. 8. Hardy (‘But yet a Woman’’) is going to Persia 
as a diplomatic appointee. There is one more good man 
gone right. Every literary man of good parts should be 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his country—as the old 

yhrase had it—and for his own culture and enlargement. 
Men of letters ought to have good brains, to begin with ; 
but it does not always follow that they have knowledge 
of society and the world, and that polish which meeting 
many kinds. of men and women brings; nev the mental 
resource arising from familiarity with modes of life and 
styles of art and architecture in the old world. But 
they ought to have these things in order to do their 
proper work competently. The advantages in quesiion 
are wasted upon the majority of travelers, who do Eu- 
rope and the Orient, and come home again mentally 
undone, rather than refurnished. You might as profit- 
ably feed ice cream to a stone jackass as show Europe to 
an average tourist. Having eyes, he sees not; but that 
is not the worst of it. He knows that, as a matter of 





‘fact, he has seen Europe: so there is no more Europe 


for him to see; he believes himself to be a cultured 
traveler. and you cannot disabuse him of the convic- 
tion. If he had stayed at home you might haye per- 
suaded him that he is a fool; but that is hopeless now. 
—Well, all this applies to Mr. Hardy by the law of con- 
traries. He is abundantly wise enough to go to Persia, 
or anywhere else. He will understand what he sees 
there, and can make us who stay at home see and 
understand the better part of it too. Half the value of 
a foreign appointment is lost to the appointee’s country 
by the fact that all he says about it goes into the gov- 
ernment archives and is lost there. The man merely 
fulfills a ceremony, and there an end. But the able 
author gets ‘‘material’’; and the magazines and pub- 
lishers enable us to enjoy the fabrics in which the ma- 
terial is used. We call it a graceful act to appoint a 
literary man to a diplomatic post; but it is the govern- 
ment who appoints that should be grateful, not the 
author who is appointed, especially. At any rate, he 
more than repays the favor that is done him. Not for 
nothing will Mr. Hardy sojourn in the Gulistan; he will 
bring home roses which will not fade, and whose per- 
fume will make our literature sweet, 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 
QUEEN. 


CHAPTER VII.—(CONTINUED.) 
HE “incident,” however, led to the Queen, when 
accompanied by Lord Melbourne, being hissed 
by the great lalies who were, it was alleged, 
led on by the Duchess of Montrose and Lady 
Sarah Ingestre. who. however, denied they were the 
ringleaders, and accused Lady Lichfield of slander. The 
tension of feeling surrounding ‘‘the Bedchamber inci- 
dent’ was heightened by the Queen’s affection for 
Lady Normandy, the particular lady-in-waiting whose 
Whig influence over her Majesty Sir Robert Peel so 
dreaded. Lady Normandy was one of the Liddells, a 
family with whom the Queen has, during her entire 
reign, been on terms of the greatest friendship. Miss 
Georgiana Liddell, Lady Normandy’s younger sister, 
was the Queen's favorite maid-of-honor until her mar- 
riage to Mr. (afterward Baron) Bloomfield in 1845; and 
since then members of the Liddell family have held 
places at Court Another great family with which the 
Queen has always been on most intimate terms has 
been that of the Pagets. Posts of honor and importance 
have been found for most of them, and in spite of ru- 
mor, gossip, and even disagreeable facts, her Majesty 
never faltered in her regard for the late Lord Alfred 
Paget. 

The Queen's marriage, in 1840, with Prince Albert of 

Coburg opened up for her a new vista of life in the 
rreater freedom of thought, speech, and action that she 
hecame able to exercise. Certainly, from the period of 
her marriage the young Queen's heart and sympathies 
began to expand, and she entered upon many of those 
delightful intercourses which have helped her to bear 
in later years the trials of her station and the sorrows 
of her womanhood, Among the first of the great men 
about her whom the Queen after her marriage intro 
duced into her private life was the Duke of Wellington. 
The Prince Consort entertained the greatest admiration 
for the great general, and quickly persuaded her Maj- 
esty to appreciate him at his worth as a statesman and 
a friend. The Duke positively adored the Queen, and 
during a visit that she and the Prince Consort paid to 
him at Strathfieldsaye the old warrior scarcely ever left 
her side. He took the Queen in to dinner, sat by her 
Majesty, proposed her health, and when the gentlemen 
joined the laides in the library the Duke sat on the sofa 
by the Queen for the rest of the evening, until eleven 
o clock. The Duke was frequently in the home circle 
of the Queen, and a proof of her friendship for him lay 
in the fact that she asked him to be godfather to her 
third son, whom she named Arthur after his illustrious 
sponsor, and always remembered his advice: ‘‘Madam, 
whatever you do, keep the command of the army,” 
which gave great offense to the Liberals. Her Majes- 
ty’s epitaph on the Duke, written by her own hand, is 
most eloquent of the high regard in which she held 
“our immortal hero,”’ as*she called him. 

Amony other kindly acts, it is noteworthy that the 
Duke of Wellington healed the breach that had occurred 
between the Queen and Sir Robert Peel, and that that 
statesman eventually enjoyed her Majesty's sincere 
regard. It was Sir Robert Peel who found the Osborne 
Estate for the Queen, and brought it to her notice as 
being what she required for a real retreat. This friend- 
ship, however, also led to an unpleasant incident. 
When ‘Whisky Bob,”’ as he was called, was riding by 
his sovereign lady's carriage in Edinburgh, a raw leg 
of mutton was thrown at him. He was lucky enough 
to escape, but the missile grazed the Prince Consort's 
hat, and the Queen was very angry and pained, 

Another statesman who had the Queen’s friendship 
was Lord Aberdeen, whose policy before the Crimean 
War she so strongly supported, though it led to a vein 
of unpopularity, and the Prince Consort's being called 
a Russian spy. At one time the Queen could not bear 
Lord Beaconsfield, but he overcame royal prejudice, as 
he did that of peers and commoners. and for many 
years before his death the Queen consulted him about 
and confided to him her most private affairs. 

The Queen has always taken a deep interest in the 
career of Lord Rosebery, and her personal liking for 
him commenced when he was quite a round and rosy- 
faced boy. It is said that the Queen first met him on 
the terrace at Windsor, and hearing who he was, com- 
menced speaking to him, and the conversation turning 
on the weather, which was very clouded, he said: 
‘Madam, it is always fine where youare."’ The boy's 
gallantry pleased her Majesty; and his later friendship 
with Lord Beaconsfield. who gave away Miss Roths- 
child, the fact that his name is Primrose, and his habit 
of making jokes, have made him very agreeable to the 
Queen. Lord Cross, another Minister, also for many 
years enjoyed the Queen's intimate friendship, and it 
was he who always arranged investments and private 
business of a delicate nature for her. 

The yearly trips to Scotland, which the Queen began 
to take in 1842, proved responsible for many of the 
greatest friendships of her life. Her first visit to Blair 
Athole was in 1844, and laid the foundation of the affec- 
tion which lasted so long between herself and the 
Dowager Duchess of Athole. In 1861 the Queen and 
the Prince Consort went again to stay with the ‘‘dear 
Duchess.”’ ‘Blair’? was the first private house her 
Majesty visited after her widowhood. The Duke of 
Athole was then dying of an incurable disease, and in 
unaffected simplicity the Queen and the Duchess laid 
aside their rank and dignities and wept together. The 
same tender sympathy in sorrow was also always 
shown by the Queen to the late Duchess of Sutherland. 
“Annie” —as her Majesty always called her—was on 
terms of the deepest friendship with the Queen, who 
sympathized with her in her great matrimonial troubles, 
and felt her death in 1888 very keenly. Her only rival 
in the royal affection was that ‘dear Janie’’— Lady 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 
COURT LIFE OF A MAID-OF-HONOR. 


Churchill—who shared so many of the Queen’s simple 
pleasures in past days, and who, with General Grey, 
always formed one of those incognito touring parties in 
which at one time the Queen and Prince Albert so In the eyes of the public the post and duties of the 
frequently indulged. In these the royal pair would Queen's maids-of-honor are both unimportant and in- 
figure as Lord and Lady Churchill, ‘“Janie’’ being Miss significant. By turning to the list of the Queen’s house. 
Spenser, and General Grey Dr. Grey. John Brown and hold, and comparing the salaries of its many members, 
a maid would accompany the party, who were always which is set forth fully in any good work of genera] 
content with the humblest fare and delighted in rough- information, the curious in such matters discover that 
ing it, and in sharing the simplest accommodation. The the emolument of a maid-of-honor is comparatively 
Queen’s account of how she and the i’rince, who were small, and, on the usual line of a world that values 
never recognized, were put into a room at the top of a every one according to his wealth or income, they infer 
narrow staircase in a small Scotch inn is very amusing. that the duties are correspondingly trifling. A greater 
A large four-post bed nearly filled the whole room, the mistake could not well be made. Now that her Majesty 
drawing and dining-room were in one, and a Scotch has so greatly curtailed her state, and limits so strictly 
girl in ringlets waited on them. A few years later, the number of those about her, the maids-of-honor are 
when staying with her old friend, the Duchess of Rox- not only extremely busy members of Court, but also 
burgh, at Floors Castle, the Queen was hooted by some have to perform duties which in happier times were 
Border roughs. and John Brown on the oceasion took executed by a greater number of people. Yet at no 
the law into his own hands and, leaping from the period of the Queen’s reign were her maids-of-honor 
Queen's carriage, picked out the sturdiest of the mal- merely ornamental appanages to her state. From the 
contants and pummeled him till he howled for merey. very first moment that the young Queen's ministers 
The Dowager Lady Churchill always will be a per- and advisers went into debate over the subject of her 
sona grata at Court, and though the Queen has from Majesty’s household, their royal mistress put her foot 
the beginning steadfastly set her face against favorites, down and insisted that all the young ladies about her 
it is an open secret that the good word of her old friend person should conform to certain requirements. It is 
has great weight with her. One of the loveliest of the a noteworthy fact that for the past sixty years no 
Queen’s friends, and one whom her Majesty always deviation has been made from the rules laid down 
admired immensely, was Lady Constance Leveson- which, in the first month of the Queen’s reign, regu- 
Gower, the sister-in-law of the Duchess of Sutherland, lated the choice position and duties of the maid-of- 
and the first wife of the Duke of Westminster. A honor. 
beautiful portrait of her hangs in the Queen's private Few people realize that about these duties there is 
apartments at Osborne. It was painted expressly for a great sense of mystery. Maids-of-honor are brought 
the Queen by Winterhalter, and is a companion picture into the most intimate contact with the sovereign, and 
to those of two more of her Majesty’s greatest friends, it is, therefore, a sine qua non that they should preserve 
Fanny, Countess of Gainsborough, and Lady Ely. the utmost reticence about their life at Court. Nobody 
Long before their mutual sorrows brought them outside the charmed circle can have any just idea of the 
together in even closer friendship, the Queen and the thousand and one small businesses and pleasures of the 
Empress of the French became great friends. Napoleon Queen's life, and I believe that an epitome of a maid-of- 
III. paid her Majesty much greater regard than Louis honor’s ‘“‘wait’’ may prove of considerable interest. 
Philippe. and took great pleasure in personally waiting Before, however, treating of what is. it may be well, 
on her. by way of contrast. to touch on what was. There is no 
The Queen has not always chosen her friends from doubt that for many centuries the Court life of England 
among the members of her household, though at the was sullied by the conduct of the Court ladies, among 
same time she does not tolerate about her people for whom the ‘“‘maids’’ were, as a rule, the most beautiful 
whom she has no fancy. But among those whose loyal and the most daring. The Court was merely a market- 
services have won her Majesty’s sincere affection must place where a girl of noble birth might carry her 
be mentioned Miss Harriet Phipps, who spends so much charms, and sell them to the highest bidder. In Eliza- 
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time with the Queen, and is generally included in the 


list of those who visit her on the Continent. 


With the Duchess of Buccleugh—one of her favorite 
mistresses of the robes—the Queen is most friendly, fre- 
quently inviting her to Court in a non-official capacity. 
Dean Stanley and Lady Alice Stanley and Lady Bid- 
dulph, the widow of her most faithful servant and 
friend, Sir Thomas Biddulph, to whom she has erected 
a monument of his worth in the private chapel at 
Windsor, are also of the few who can count their sover- 
eign as their friend. For the Queen’s friends—particu- 
larly those of her own sex—are very few, and the num- 
ber of those whom she has, in the precious intimacy so 
dear to every woman's heart, called by their Christian 


names grows smaller every year. 
Of friends of the opposite sex the same must be said, 


for nowadays the months are few between the records 
the Queen herself makes of Jost friends. Many of her 
words touching on the deaths of those for whom she has 


felt admiration or affection are very simple and sincere. 
Dr. Norman Macleod’s death in 1873 affected her very 
deeply, and she wrote most pathetically of him as ‘‘my 
dear and valued friend . . . whose loss is more deeply 
felt every day.’ The Queen's admiration for so great 
and good a man was easy of comprehension to all. For 
many years the Queen entertained a great admiration 
for the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, but she never com- 
jetely forgave her marriage, which at the time she did 
er best—as a true friend—to prevent. 

Among the sadly depleted list of old friends the 
Queen still reckons the Duke of Argyle and the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon. The chief of the Campbells 
has always appealed strongly to the more intellectual 
side of the Queen’s character. His brilliant writings in 
prose and verse, his power of trenchant speech, many 
years ago won him a high place in her regard, and she 
is still interested in the Duke’s studies on the possibili- 
ties of flying. His third wife was maid-of-honor to the 
Queen. His Grace of Richmond and Gordon is more 
practical, and is invariably consulted by the Queen in 
money matters and in family affairs. The Duke is the 
only man who has ever permitted his sturdy common 
sense to override the accepted standard of courtly man- 
ners; but the Queen thinks all the better of him in that 
he faces situations and maintains opinions that men with 
less moral courage would shirk. The Duke of Rich- 
mond has but to ask an audience to be received, and he 
is an accepted mediator in those domestic troubles from 
which even royal families are not exempt. 

From among the world of art the Queen has chosen 
Madame Albani-Gye as a friend; but it is a notable fact 
that since the death of Sir Edwin Landseer, who was 
frequently an honored guest under the Queen’s roof, no 
artist has ever been admitted to the privacy of royal 
home life. Neither have the makers of books ever suc- 
ceeded in winning any foothold in Court circles, though 
never perhaps has current literature enjoyed so large a 
measure of royal patronage. Sir Theodore Martin, who, 
under the Queen's direction, compiled ‘‘The Life of the 
Prince Consort,’’ had, however, at one time considerable 
intercourse with her Majesty, and Sir Arthur Helps, 
who edited the ‘Speeches and Addresses” of the Prince 
Consort, and the Queen's own ‘‘Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands,”’ was a distinguished liter- 
ary man and a great friend of her Majesty. 

A line in the “‘Court Circular’ not infrequently in- 
forms the world that the Countess —— or Lady —— has 
been “commanded” on a visit to the Queen. This may 
merely mean that the ladies in question are either very 
good pianists or charming singers, and that her Majesty 
wishes to hear them perform. It does not always argue 
that they are counted among the very small number of 
the Queen’s friends, such as, for instance, the Duchess 
of Buccleugh, upon whom the Queen drops in to tea and 
talks in quite an unofficial way. 


beth’s time some restraint was put upon the hitherto 
unbridled license of the maids-of-honor, but in James 
I.’s reign this was again relaxed. Henrietta Maria. the 
Queen of Charles I., made a very strong effort to cleanse 
that Augean stable—the English Court—and the follow- 
ing strict rules were drawn up in 1625, and enforced by 
her orders: 

“The Queen’s maids-of-honor are to come into the 
Presence Chamber before eleven of the clock, and to go 
to prayers, and after prayers to attend till the Queen be 
set at dinner. Again, at two o’clock to return into the 
said chamber, and there to remain until supper time. 
And when they shall be retired into their chamber they 
admit no man to come there, and that they go not at 
any time out of the Court without leave asked of the 
Lord Chamberlain, or her Majesty, and that the mother 
of the maids see all these orders concerning the maids 
duly observed, as she will answer to the contrary.”’ 

Of the conduct of the maids-of-honor to Charles II.'s 
unfortunate and neglected queen it is not necessary to 
speak, so much of it being history, but it is certain that 
the abuses and scandals of Court life reached their 
apogee in that and the following reigns. The queens 
of the early Georges were content to have a number of 
fat, good-natured young women about their persons, 
and after George IV.’s separation from his queen the 
feminine influence at his Court was anything but desir- 
able. Queen Adelaide, the consort of William IV., was 
too short a time in power to really probe the rottenness 
of her surroundings to the bottom, and it was left toa 
young and tender-hearted girl of eighteen to make at 
once a clean sweep of the past abuses, and inaugurate 
and supervise a method of work and sympathy and 
loving-kindness which has made the Court of Queen 
Victoria the crowning jewel of purity in all her great 
reign. 

And yet, strangely enough, the initial details of 
choosing a young lady for the onerous post of maid-of- 
honor are almost identical with those which prevailed 
when the English Court was a by-word among all 
nations. A girl, to be eligible for this unique and con- 
fidential position, must primarily be of good birth. 
though by no means, as some people imagine, the 
daughter of a peer. Her father or mother have proba- 
bly already been in the Queen’s service; sometimes an 
aunt or elder sister has served as maid-of-honor. At 
any rate, whatever her own position, her choice as a 
maid at once gives her the courtesy title of ‘‘Honor- 
able,” which she is allowed to retain all her life, and 
even should she marry—a contingency that, oddly 
enough, does not very often come in the way of the 
Queen's maids. 

Next to the question of suitable birth comes that of 
accomplishments. Her Majesty requires both variety 
and perfection. A maid-of-honor must be able to speak, 
read, and write French and German without a fault, she 
must also understand a little Latin, while, as regards 
her own language, her grammar and pronunciation 
must be above reproach. She must write quickly in a 
clear ‘‘lady-like”’ hand, for the Queen has a rooted dis- 
like to any affectations of masculinity. A very clear 
voice, good expression and enunciation are also neces- 
sary, for nowadays most of the Queen’s reading is done 
for her, and a maid must be ready to read a written re- 
port on business matters, the newspapers, books, poetry 
and plays with equal sense and readiness. 

A knowledge of music is a sine qué non, and a maid 
to be popular with the Queen must be able both to sing 
and play any style of music at sight, for her Majesty 
frequently has a pile of new songs or a whole opera 
se gs to her during an evening. Until a few years 
yack a maid-of-honor was always obliged to be an ac- 
complished and plucky horsewoman, for the Queen 
always required the maid of the moment to ride with 
her. One young lady who was ignorant of this went to 
her first ‘‘wait’’ at Court without a riding-habit, and on 
being commanded to ride with the Queen was terribly 
distressed at the omission in her wardrobe. Her Maj- 
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esty, however, was not at all put out, and at once lent 
her one of her own habits, hat, collar, and cuffs. The 
young maid, in a naive letter to her: mother, said that 
considering the difference between her — mistress’s 
figure and her own, the habit fitted wonderfully, after 
she had ‘‘pinned it over in front.’ It is characteristic 
of her Majesty's simplicity of nature and child-like good 
nature to go riding for two hours and a quarter in com- 
pany with a maid-of-honor whose habit bodice was 
pinned up in front. 

For the rest a maid-of-honor must have a knowledge 
of games, a little sketching, and of needlework, for the 
Queen cannot bear to see idle hands about her. She is 
expected to be cheerful in manner and looks, willing 
and quick, and absolutely punctual. It is also expected 
that her lips shall be invariably sealed concerning the 
private life of her royal mistress, and regarding such 
business as may be intrusted to her to perform. Light 
talk, frivolous behavior, and even a suspicion of scandal- 
mongering are entirely tabooed at Court, and, if per- 
sisted in, would first incur the gravest reproof, and 
afterward a dispensation with their services. 

But her Majesty does not wish her maids to be 
always at work. She encourages them in acting, the 
art of imitation (the Queen is very fond of a good bit of 
mimicry), and in dancing. She used to be very fond of 
herself teaching her maids different kinds of steps and 
figures, and nowadays will always send for anything a 
new maid-of-honor may desire to see, or for any par- 
ticular article that her Majesty may wish to show her, 
There are eight maids-of-honor, and their individual 
salaries are three hundred poundsa year. They ‘“‘wait’’ 
two together for a period of a month three times a year. 
The tie. therefore, for a young lady of no occupation is 
not very considerable. Maids-of-honor are chosen by 
the Queen herself from among those who are suitable 
for the post. It should be mentioned that all the 
Queen's maids have been known to her from their 
childhood upward, and she is thus enabled, by personal 
observation, which with her Majesty is exceedingly 
sharp and quick, to gather if they will prove useful and 
pleasant companions to her. The procedure of their 
appointment is very simple. A letter is sent to the 
parents of the young lady, requesting as a personal 
favor to the Queen that she may be permitted to attend 
at Court. It is needless to remark that a complaisant 
answer is invariably sent in reply. After that the 
newly chosen maid awaits from the Lord Chamberlain 
the command for her first “‘wait.”’ 

The mother of the maids being now abolished, it is 
the lady-in-waiting who receives the new maid and 
gives her hints as to her duties. The apartments of the 
maids-of-honor (two bedrooms and a sitting-room. 
which they both share) are close to the lady-in-wait- 
ing’s rooms, and when off duty they generally sit to- 
gether. The first thing brought to the maid-of-honor 
is her badge, which is a miniature picture of the Queen 
set in brilliants and suspended toa ribbon, Just before 
the dinner-hour the maid-of-honor in waiting has to 
stand in the corridor outside the Queen's private apart- 
ments. She carries a bouquet, which on entering the 
dining-room she lays at the right hand of the Queen’s 
plate. The maid-of-honor sits at dinner next to the 
gentleman on the Queen’s right. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, that she should be 
a conversitionalist, and always au fait with the latest 
question of the hour. When royal guests, however, are 
resent, the maid-of-honor is placed further away from 
oe Majesty. 

The maid-of-honor stands near the person of the sov- 
ereign until she retires to her private apartments, when 
the maid is free to go to her own rooms. whence she is 
often sent for to play, sing, read, or take a hand at cards. 
The Queen always calls her maids by their Christian 
names, they addressing her as ‘“‘Ma’am.’’ She keeps 
quite conversant with their family affairs, and takes a 
warm interest in all that concerns them. It being 
generally believed that maids-of-honor are worked to 
death, have long hours. of standing, and the dullest of 
lives, it is well to say that this is not so. The Queen is 
most considerate about her people, even to the extent of 
once refusing to have her maid-of-honor with her on an 
occasion when she had reason to believe that her life 
would be attempted. 

During the Prince Consort's lifetime, however, her 
Majesty was far more strict—though equally kind— 
with her maids than she has been since his death. 
Without permission they were never permitted to sit in 
the Prince’s presence, or address any remark to him. 
There was also at one time much comment on the fact 
that the maids-of-honor were always obliged to open 
the door for Prince Albert. 

The Queen always takes a great interest in the 
clothes of her maids, and never forgets a gown that has 
pleased her. As regards their dress, the ladies about 
the Court are obliged to dress well but very plainly, 
the Queen having a great objection to smart frocks, 
flyaway hats, and, above all, untidily dressed hair. She 
often gives her maids-of-honor presents of jewelry, and 
frequently orders flowers for their personal adornment 
to be taken to their rooms. 

Life at the royal palaces is extremely regular. A 
maid-of-honor once wrote, apropos of Court life: “It 
always strikes me as so odd when I come back into 
waiting. Everything else changes, but the life here 
never does, and is always exactly the same from day to 
day and year to year.”’ It is a great excitement, there- 
fore, when on grand occasions the Castie is very full, 
and the maids-of-honor have to vacate their own apart- 
ments and move into Jess commodious quarters for a 
few days. One rule only survives from those made in 
the seventeenth century. No male visitors, whether a 
member of the household or a near relation of a maid- 
of-honor, is ever allowed in the maid’s apartments. 
They may receive ladies in their own rooms, but gentle- 
men are seen by them in a comfortable room set apart 
for the purpose. That a more than common bond 
grows between the Queen and her maids is shown by 
the fact that many of them, after they have left their 
posts, return again and again to Court as visitors to, and 
dear friends of, the Queen. The Honorable Harriet 
Phipps, although no longer in her Majesty's service. 
generally is her guest and —— on the Continent, 
while even a husband and children of her own can 
never separate an affectionate maid from her beloved 
mistress. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE QUEEN’S PASTIMES. 


THE Queen is a great believer in the homely proverb 
that “all work and no play make Jack a dull boy,’’ and 
all through her hard-working life she has always made 
time for a little relaxation—or at any rate a change of 
occupation ; for her Majesty is too essentially an active- 
minded woman to ever take more rest than comes to 
her in the course of her afternoon drive. 

First claim on the Queen’s few moments of leisure 
is won by games of cards of the commonplace and soci- 
able order that are in vogue in every happy English 
family. In days when the Court was livelier than it is 
now, the Queen always started a round game of cards 
after dinner, when there were no State visitors present, 
and frequently those members of the household who 
were not on duty would be sent for to make up a table- 
ful, for the young Queen was childishly fond of a merry 
party. 

On these occasions ‘‘Vingt-et-un,’’ ‘‘Pope Joan,’’ and 
‘‘Nainjaune”’ were generally played. and always for 
small sums of money. Court etiquette demands that 
all coin of the realm passed to the sovereign should be 
new and unused, and the ladies-in-waiting and maids- 
of-honor who joined in these games were always obliged 
to keep new money about them. 

That the stakes were not high is evidenced by a 
favorite maid-of-honor, who boasts that on one evening 
she made the great haul of eightpence! 

Whist (with or without a dummy) was a very favor- 
ite game with Prince Albert, and whenever the Queen 
and he went on their quiet little excursions among the 
Highlands, or retired for a few days’ absolute repose to 
their dear little “‘bothie’’ at Alt-na-Guibhsaich with 
only a maid-of-honor and some servants for retinue, a 
pack of cards was always put in the baggage, and two 
or three rubbers of whist would be the order of the 
evening. Of chess, too, her Majesty was very fond, 
and she played it, for one of her sex—who are not as a 
rule good at mastering the game—exceedingly well. In 
the Green Drawing-Room at Windsor there is an ex- 
quisite chess-table, inlaid most richly with colored 
marbles, while among the Queen’s possessions there 
must also be reckoned a wonderful set of chessmen of 
lavish Eastern design, worked out in solid gold and 
silver. Besides these charming incentives to the game, 
there are in all the royal palaces several very beautiful 
inlaid chess-boards as well as most valuable tables in 
sarving and inlay for cards. 

A constant companion of the Queen in all her travels, 
even to being granted a place in her yacht cabin and 
railway saloon, is a specially made specimen of the 
very clever ‘‘Patience Table’ invented some years ago 
by Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Games of ‘‘Patience’’ 
nowadays form the Queen’s principal and dearest 
recreation. Prince Albert was an adept at any intri- 
cate games, and it was he who taught them to the 
Queen, All through her life she has played ‘‘Patience”’ 
under various conditions, and on the occasion when her 
Majesty visited Sir Robert Peel at Drayton Manor, we 
are told that the Queen, looking very pretty in a pink 
silk dress with three flounces, played ‘‘Patience’’ the 
whole evening with the ladies of the assembled party. 

The Queen plays ‘‘Patience”’ a great deal during her 
long railway journeys, among her favorites being ‘‘The 
Harp” and ‘‘The Fan.’’ Her cards are specially made 
for her, being rather smaller than the usual size. Each 
packet is inclosed in a case of scarlet morocco stamped 
with the Queen’s cipher. But if the Queen is happy 
amusing herself, she is equally pleased to applaud the 
efforts of others who try to amuse her. She will find as 
much delight in dressing a Christmas tree (a task she 
always performed with her own hands) as in attending 
a Hallowe’en gathering, a Highland function of which 
she was very fond. The first time her Majesty ever 
witnessed the picturesque spectacle, she was so de- 
lighted with it that the following year—1867—she took 
an active part in the celebration herself. The Queen, 
with Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Lady Ely, 
returned earlier than usual from her drive to take part 
in the procession, which on this occasion consisted of 
the Queen, her children, the household, and all the 
gillies on the Balmoral estate. The whole party walked 
round the house and grounds, every one carrying a 
torch, which was afterward flung on a bonfire to blaze 
while the gillies danced reels to Ross the piper’s play- 
ing. The quaintness and weirdness of the sight may be 
easily imagined, and the pleasure it gave to those tak- 
ing part in it. 

the Queen also derived great pleasure from the 
Highland gatherings, and used to grow most excited 
over the various games of “Throwing the Hammer,”’ 
“Putting the Stone,’ and the racing. Once at a 
gathering at Braemar to which the Queen took the 
Duchess of Kent, she was vastly delighted that her 
gillie Duncan won a most difficult race from among 
a great number of other clansmen. It was to com- 
memorate the pleasure tne Queen has derived from 
these simple country pastimes that the exquisite figures 
in solid gold, which so often adorn the royal dinner- 
table, of Highlanders engaged in their national games, 
were made. 

In the Queen’s youth *‘La Grace’’ was a fashion- 
able game, but her Majesty openly admires the more 
active game of tennis, at which the Duke of Connaught, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and several of the house- 
hold are adepts. The tennis courts, both of grass and 
asphalt, are excellent at Windsor—where they are just 
below the East Terrace—and at Osborne, where they lie 
to the left of the Avenue, and behind the reservoir. 
Her Majesty is very fond of watching a game of tennis, 
and is a keen critic of style and play. ; 

It is on the pleasance below ‘the East Terrace at 
Windsor that Buffalo Bill and his troupe once presented 
their show to the equal delight and wonderment of the 
royal grandchildren and their august grandmother, who 
makes the most sympathetic audience in the world. 

Here also one of the Queen’s Indian attendants is 
accustomed to give exhibitions of ‘‘tent pegging,”’ pick- 
ing up the handkerchief, and other feats of daring and 
fine riding, all of which her Majesty views with great 
pleasure. Sometimes very promiscuous entertainers 
are bidden to the Castle. generally, it must be under- 
stood, at the request of the young Princes of Batten- 
berg. On one occasion a pair of dancing bears was 
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‘ 
enthusiastically applauded, while at another time a 
“Punch and Judy”’ gave intense pleasure to the Queen, 
Once the little Princess Ena caught sight of a monkey 
in Windsor town, and the owner thereof was, with his 
barrel organ and animal, immediately commanded to 
play in the Quadrangle beneath the windows of the 
Oak Dining-Room. The Queen was intensely amused 
when the monkey climbed the portico and tried to find 
a way into the Castle through the dining-room windows, 

It was with such simple pastimes as these, homely 
amusements about which the great public never hear, 
that the Queen has preserved her young heart and 
cheerful disposition, and she derived as much joy from 
Henglers’ circus when it performed a few years ago in 
the Great Riding School as she ever has from the lavish 
entertainments that great London managers have placed 
before her. It was after witnessing this circus show 
that her Majesty, who had been greatly entertained 
with the quaint antics of Whimsical Walker’s extraor- 
dinary donkey, expressed a strong desire to make that 
learned animal’s acquaintance. The donkey was duly 
brought forward, and the Queen proceeded to touch 
him with her ebony stick, whereupon the creature 
turned round and began to lash out most savagely at 
her Majesty, who, when she had recovered from her 
natural alarm, remarked to those about her: ‘‘I fear he 
is not a very loyal subject.” 

The Queen was always very fond of playing with her 
children and learning games which she afterward 
taught them. The Hon. Georgina Liddell—one of her 
maids-of-honor in her early married life —first won 
Court favor by teaching her royal mistress to make a 
mouse out of a pocket-handkerchief, and to cause it to 
run about her arm and hand. 

Her Majesty was very fond of a clever riddle or 
rebus, but on one occasion she was very angry at hav- 
ing been hoaxed over a riddle which was sent to her 
with a letter to the effect that it had been made by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, For four days the Queen and 
Prince Albert sought for the reply, when Charles Mur- 
ray (controller of the household) was directed to write 
to the bishop and ask for the solution, The answer re- 
ceived was that the bishop had not made the riddle nor 
could he solve it. 

Until the Prince Consort’s death, the Queen when in 
town went to the theater and opera about three times a 
week; both being pastimes of which she was very fond. 
Also she very frequently commanded theatrical com- 
panies to Windsor. 

Performances at that time were nearly always given 
in the Rubens Room, where hang the famous portraits 
of Rubens and Helena Forman, his second wife, and the 
great picture of “St. Martin and the Beggar.’’ Owing 
to lack of space, few beyond royalties and their house- 
holds were ever invited. Christmas time was the great 
period for these entertainments, and the sequence of 
these delightful evenings was only broken in 1850 by 
the death of Queen Adelaide, in 1855 by the universal 
anxiety about the English troops in the Crimea, and in 
1858 by the marriage of the Princess Royal, but in this 
last case other entertainments were arranged. 

In all some thirty-two plays were performed during 
those years, and among those who acted before the 
Queen privately were Charles Kean, who played eleven 
times; Mrs. Kean, eight times; Webster, seven times; 
Charles Matthews, five times; the popular Keeleys, ten 
times; and Buckstone, on three occasions. Phelps also 
played ‘“‘Henry V.”’ at Windsor on Thursday, November 
10, 1853. It was to please the Queen that Charles Kem- 
ble returned to the stage on March 24, 1840, and four 
following nights. 

After December 14, 1861. however, all was changed, 
and until the Prince of Wales persuaded her Majesty to 
witness a performance of ‘‘The Colonel” by a company 
traveling through Scotland, the Queen had seen no 
theatrical representation since her bereavement. Even 
then it was some years again before the princes and 
princesses were permitted to amuse themselves with 
the getting-up of plays and tableaux vivant», but re- 
cently these have been most frequent at Balmoral in 
the autumn, and Osborne at Christmas time. The 
Queen takes immense interest in these quite “‘private 
theatricals,’”’ and the dresses, casting of parts, and 
make-up are all deferred to her kindly experience, 
while she makes a point of being at every rehearsal. 
Both in the ballroom at Balmoral and in the splendid 
Indian: Room at Osborne stage and proper lighting appa- 
ratus are easily fixed. It is noteworthy that at these 
little entertainments ordinary dinner dress only is worn, 
jewels are considered bad style, and the list of guests 
comprise few beyond the inembers of the Court and 
household and the upper servants, 

At Windsor, things are ona larger scale. The cu- 
rious cabin-shaped Waterloo Gallery, which was built 
for William 1V. (over an oid courtyard once called the 
Horn Court) in 1830 by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, makes an 
excellent theater—in fact, so good that the temporary 
stage which was put up under the auspices of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris for the production of “Carmen” 
has been allowed to remain. 

The Waterloo Chamber, which is over ninety feet 
long. contains thirty-eight pictures, principally _por- 
traits of kings, admirals, statesmen, generals, mostly 
from the brush of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who surpassed 
himself in his work for George IV., though there are 
also specimens of the work of Beechey, Wilkie, Pick- 
ersgill, and Shee. The cornice is oddly decorated with 
gilt gargoyles and brown monkeys’ heads. Six splendid 
oil lamps on ecclesiastical supports and five magnifi- 
cent crystal chandeliers light the apartment. 

The stage, which is raised five feet from the floor 
level, and the proscenium are draped in crimson ‘and 
gold. They face the gallery. At a performance, the 

orchestra is literally embowered in palms and flowers 
from the Frogmore gardens, which also are used to 
fringe the edge of the crimson-covered platform, four 
feet high, on which the Queen and other royalties and 
the household sit in chairs of crimson and gold. It is 
noteworthy that the well-raised seats behind the reyal 
platform are carpeted in dove-colored cloth, as being 
distinct from the royal red square reserved to royalty, 
and that the chairs are smaller and of white and red. 
The gallery at the end of the apartment and opposite 
the stage is filled by the head servants. 

The Queen always enters after all the company—even 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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her own family—are seated. A gently raised slope 
obviates the necessity of her mounting any steps. The 
Indian attendants and those who are in waiting accom- 
pany her Majesty, who sits a little forward from the 
rest of her guests in a low armchair. <A footstool is 
before her, and a small table holds her fan, opera- 
glasses, programme, and book of the words, The 
applause is always led by the Queen, who taps either 
her hand or table with her fan. The coup d'wil from 
this little stage is very magnificent, for not only is the 
apartment brilliantly lighted, but full dress is worn. 
The household is in uniform, and decorated with orders, 
while the scarlet liveries of the royal servants make a 
fine show as they hand refreshinents from time to time, 
the gala dresses of the Indians are picturesque among 
the palms, and the burnished helmets and shoulder- 
plates of the firemen, who are always present at such 
functions. go to make up a splendid sight. 

The Queen retires first of all the company, and after 
graciously thanking the performers, goes straight to her 
own rooms, 

On these occasions the Grand Chamber and St. 
George's Hall are transformed by means of curtains 
and sereens into dressing-rooms for the actors, while 
the ladies use the Throne Room and the Queen’s Closet. 
Supper is laid in the Presence Chamber for the chief 
performers and the gentlemen of the household, while 
the supers, carpenters, and stage hands sit in the Van- 
dyke Room, and the orchestra in the Audience Cham- 
ber. 

The money paid by the Queen for large theatrical 
entertainments does not pretend to compensate a manar 
ger for his outlay, but on the other hand it should not 
be forgotten that the royal purse is heavily taxed on 
these occasions. An army of skilled workpeople are 
fed and paid at the Castle for days before and after 
the performance. The theatrical troupe are treated 
en prince when they arrive, and the hospitality shown 
them is boundless, 

At the same time, public speculation has always 
been rife as to what sums are really paid to managers 
for their efforts to entertain her Majesty. It may at 
once be said that when, some four years ago, Sir 
Augustus Harris first received the Queen's command to 
produce operas at Windsor Castle, the honor done him 
ind the accompanying advertisement were as valuable 
as the check always paid. Within a year or so, how- 
ever, the performances at Windsor became so frequent, 
and so many different managers and companies ap- 
peared there, that Sir Augustus represented to the 
Queen's private secretary that, as the advertisement 
had ceased to be exclusive, the emolument received by 
him could not be considered suflicient compensation for 
the painting of special scenes, the rehearsing of artists, 
orchestra, and supers, their extra payment, and their 
transport to and from Windsor. The case was iaid 
before the Queen, and the next performance organized 
for her by Sir Augustus Harris was paid for at an in- 
creased and profitable rate. 

These true facts of the Queen's most reasonable wish 
to make adequate compensation for her pastimes go far 
to disprove the credibility—if indeed any contradiction 
were now needed—of the scandalous statements made 
by Douglas Jerrold in **Llyod’s’’ newspaper with regard 
to the payment of actors who appeared before the 
Queen 

The affair, which happened at the time that Charles 
Kean was ‘*Master of the Revels’ at Court (a part for 
which he was chosen by the Queen in 1848), first got 
wind through a subordinate actor, who had lately ap- 
peared in a small part at Windsor, one day appearing 
in a police court and offering the presiding magistrate, 
asa contribution to the poor-box, the paltry sum of a 
few shillings and some odd pence, saying that it was 
his fee for acting before the Queen. Much comment 
was made, and Jerrold worked himself into a white 
heat over the matter, which gave the Queen the deepest 
annoyance and pain. It was subsequently proved that 
the payinent of the actors, as well as the engaging of 
them, was intrusted to Charles Kean, who cut down 
prices and filled his pockets at her Majesty’s expense. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE QUEEN AS A DANCER. 


ENDOWED as the Queen has always been with per- 
fectly healthy instincts, and taking infinite pleasure in 
all forms of exercise and innocent recreation, one of 
her favorite forms of amusement has always been danc- 
ing. Herself a very beautiful and graceful performer 
of every kind of dance, she is still most critical on the 
subject, and though since the death of the Prince Con- 
sort her Majesty has never attended any function where 
daneing is in progress, all her grandchildren in turn 
have been through their steps before her and been duly 
corrected as to deportment and carriage, while nothing 
pleases her so much as to see a minuet or some other 
old world measure danced in the course of a play. 

But that the Queen's likings are not bound by tradi- 
tion is shown by the fact that she is a great appreciator 
of skirt dancing as rendered by the younger members 
of her Court, and there is an excellent story told of the 
pleasure her Majesty took in a very pretty dance that 
the Hon. Mary Lambert, a maid-of-honor, performed 
for the amusement of her royal mistress one evening. 
After much applause and praise, the Queen asked Miss 
Lambert what gift she should bestow on her for danc- 
ing so well. The smart reply was: ‘The head of Mr. 
Gladstone in a charger.” 

In the Queen's childish days, when she was kept as 
much as possible from Court, she was frequently taken 
to the Opera, which in those times always included a 
ballet. iow much the young Princess was impressed 
with these displays of dancing is shown by the fact that 
she dressed and named many of her dolls after the best- 
known dancers of the period. The great Taglioni and 
her sisters, that lovely Duvernay whom Thackeray 
worshiped and the banker Lyne-Stephens married, 

Brocard, Leontine Heberte, the Sisters Aucilin, Leconte, 
and the ballet-master Albert were all represented again 
and again in different characters by the patient fingers 
of the Princess and her governess. 

The Princess danced but little, however, at balls 
before her accession; but when, after her marriage, she 
began her happy home life, small dances at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Windsor were of very frequent occur- 
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rence, At Windsor the venue chosen for these quite 
informal evenings was always the Criniwon Drawing- 
Room, the largest of the three beautiful private recep- 
tion-rooms that overlook the famous East Terrace. 
The floor, which is of satin and tulip woods, was always 
kept in the most exquisite order for dancing. A fine 
grand piano frequently sufficed as music, though some- 
times a small recessed room was used for a band. Here, 
on the crimson silk paneled walls, hang portraits of the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent. The six cabinets and a 
beautiful pair of Amboyna wood tables, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise shell, along with a huge 
vase of polished granite which Alexander II. sent the 
Queen from Russia, are the principal features of an 
apartment which still wears mach the same appearance 
as at the beginning of the Queen’s reign. 

Frequently the Queen would suggest a little dance 
among the Court, and much fun was often caused by 
the paucity of ladies on these occasions. In 1842, when 
a party was assembled at Windsor in honor of the 
Prince of Wales’s christening, dancing was started one 
evening for the amusement of young Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. There were only enough ladies present 
to make up a quadrille, which the Queen danced with 
the King of Prussia (afterward the first German Em- 
peror)., The evening wound up with a gay country 
dance, a form of exercise to which the Queen was 
devoted. She learned from old books every kind of 
figure, and however obsolete always studied them her- 
self and taught them to her Jadies. 

The evenings at Frogmore, where the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and a few members of the Court frequently 
visited the Duchess of Kent after dinner, often ended 
in a regular romp, one very favorite dance being a 
contra danse called **Grandpére,”’ which was nothing 
more nor less than ‘*Follow-my-Leader,’’ and in which 
every one joined with great enthusiasm. 

The dances at Buckingham Palace were never quite 
as friendly as those at Windsor, but they were generally 
kept very small, the Queen dancing and talking with 
every one. It is noteworthy, however, that young as 
her Majesty was at the time, and full of youthful 
spirits, that she scarcely ever waltzed with any one but 
the Prince Consort or a royal visitor. The quadrille, 
then the fashionable dance, she would bestow upon her 
other guests. These little parties were never very late, 
for the Queen generally retired at 1.80, and the suppers 
were quite simple and informal. 

Almost the first improvements the Queen made at 
Buckingham Palace was to add the present magnificent 
ballroom and to at once inaugurate a series of splendid 
State balls. In 1842 she conceived the idea of giving a 
grand Fancy Dress Ball, a style of fete that had died in 
England with the Stuarts. This gorgeous entertain- 
ment took place on April 12, and was one of the most 
brilliant functions of the century. Several royal ladies 
and friends of the Queen formed quadrilles for the occa- 
sion. The Queen and Prince Albert appeared as Edward 
If. and Queen Philippa. The beautiful marble group 
of her Majesty and the Prince by Theed, which is now 
at Windsor, represents them in these dresses. 

The Queen was so delighted with the success of this 
ball that a few weeks later she gave another in which 
the costumes were confined to the periods of George IIL. 
and George III. During the following years she gave a 
ball of the Stuart period (a most lovely portrait of her- 
self in the Stuart costume hangs in her private sitting- 
room at Windsor), and in 1845 a very grand bal poudré 
at which her Majesty danced a minuet with infinite 
grace. 

As the Queen's children began to grow old enough to 
practice the steps their mother had taught them, noth- 
ing pleased her Majesty more than to give dances and 
fancy balls on their birthdays. In 1854 a magnificent 
children’s dance was given at Buckingham Palace, and 
that same year a splendid fancy ball was given for the 
Queen at the French Embassy. In fact, so fond was 
the sovereign of dancing that whenever she visited at 
any of the country houses of her subjects a big ball was 
always arranged for one evening of her stay. One of 
the finest of these was given at Chatsworth, at which it 
was noticed that the Queen enjoyed herself immensely. 

On both occasions of the Queen’s making a State 
visit to France, once in 1843, when she stayed as the 
guest of Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu, and again 
in 1855, when she visited Napoleon ILL, entertainments 
were given in which dancing was an important feature. 
It was during an evening party at the Chateau d’Eu 
that her Majesty displayed that amount of dignity 
which her simple manner and genial ways sometimes 
led people to think was absent. The room being warm, 
the Queen asked for a glass of water, which was pres- 
ently handed to her by a lackey. Her Majesty declined 
to take the glass, and Louis Philippe—the **Bourgeois,”’ 
as he was rightly called by the French—seeing that a 
breach of etiquette had been committed, directed one of 
his sons to serve the Queen. 

At a ball given in 1855 at the Hotel de Ville, at which 
the Queen danced with the Emperor Napoleon, her Maj- 
esty was much amused at hearing “God Save the 
Queen” played as a polka. 

The Queen first took a great fancy to Scotch reels 
when she was on a visit to Taymouth Castle in 1842, 
when Lord Breadalbane gave a ball in her honor, and 
after the quadrilles d'honneur a number of reels were 
danced. Since that time thousands of reels, jigs, and 
other national dances have -been danced before the 
Queen, and have always served their purpose in giving 
her great pleasure. She is one of the few Southerners 
who can judge the merits of a Highland dancing con- 
test, and can tell the difference between the steps which 
to the ordinary eye are all alike. Frequently when the 
Queen was yachting—and she spent many days in each 
year on board her yacht during her married life—she 
would have the sailors dance before her, and it is char- 
acteristic of her thoroughness that all her children 
should have been taught dancing in every branch and 
style. 

Although her Majesty has not for thirty-six years 
set foot inside a ballroom she always loves to know that 
those about her can enjoy to the full the pleasures of 
dancing she once so appreciated. She has within the 

last few years built a fine ballroom at Balmoral. Nor 
is it so long ago that Princess Beatrice gave a splendid 
county ball at Osborne. Nowadays, however, the trip- 
ping steps of her little grandchildren and the graceful 
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posing of those of the maids-of-honor who have studied 
the art, are sufficient reminders to the Queen of those 
days when she was acknowledged to be the best dancer 
in her kingdom. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE QUEEN’S FADS AND FANCIES. 


ALL women are fanciful, and most of them carry 
their tancies over the border and into the realm of 
faddism. And so, as it is that our sovereign is a woman 
first and a queen afterward, she too is beset by little fads 
and fancies that generally make for old-world simplicity 
of style, a sweet reverence for past happy times. and a 
clinging that is touching in its intensity to everything 
that retlects ever so slightly on the ‘days that are no 
more.”’ 

One of the Queen’s most strongly rooted fancies is a 
dislike to new faces about her, and that is the reason 
why so many members of the royal household. as well 
as*those servants she may ever chance to see. grow 
old and gray in her service. To one in her position the 
knowledge that she is regarded by new eyes with curi- 
osity is extremely disagreeable. 

All domestic servants who have any occasion to 
enter the Queen’s presence have the strictest possible 
orders on no account to look at her Majesty. Any serv- 
ant found infringing this rule is severely reprimanded. 

Many of the Queen's fads and fancies are fostered 
and aided by her marvelous memory, which never 
allows her to forget the connection between a particu- 
lar date and a certain thing. Thus, those who have 
ever been invited to luncheon with the Queen on Sun- 
days will notice that however richly the table may be 
set forth with massive plate and rare flowers, two small 
salt-cellars in silver, of a shell design supported by a 
mermaid, are placed on the table, where her Majesty 
can see them. They were given to the Queen many 
years ago by her faithful attendant, John Brown, and 
since that day have appeared every Sunday on the 
royal luncheon table. 

The Queen also possesses a very elegant small silver 
soup basin with graceful chased handles and a well- 
modeled setter pointing on the cover. This soup bow] is 
used only by the Queen when she is unwell, and requires 
refreshment in her own rooms. But on no account is 
this bowl ever allowed to go to Balmoral, and equally 
on no account must it be omitted from the plate chests 
that are sent to Osborne. In the same way, out of all 
the handsome reading lamps and shaded candlesticks 
that have been made through the years for the Queen, 
one only is ever used by her—a pretty bedroom candle- 
stick fitted with a clear glass screen. A very elegant 
silver affair, which holds two candles and is fitted with 
silver bell shades enameled green inside, she took a dis- 
like to, and will never have about her, though it was 
made by her design after a plan of the Princess Louise. 
From among the scores of splendid snuffers in the plate 
rooms, two pairs only are ever used, and these go to her 
Majesty’s private rooms. 

The splendid gold toilet service that decorates the 
Queen’s dressing-room at Windsor never leaves the 
Castle, neither does the solid gold wash-hand basin 
already referred to. As there stated, the Queen has 
never consented to have a golden ewer made for her 
use. It is indeed in many of the more domestic details 
in life that her Majesty is extremely fanciful and par- 
ticular. Thus, no gold plate is ever taken to Osborne 
or Balmoral, and when she takes breakfast en plein air 
at Frogmore, as she does so often, woe betide the forget- 
ful person who should serve her table with the gold she 
uses only in her own dining-room at the Castle, or who 
should omit to place alongside the quaintly modeled 
*cock-and-hen’’ egg-cups the peculiar salt-cellar in 
blackened silver that Lady Alice Stanley once gave her 
royal friend, and which the Queen at once said was 
always to be used under those circumstances. 

Her Majesty's conservatism in the arrangement of 
her own apartments is very touching, particularly when 
viewed by the light shed by the small cards affixed to 
the doors of all her rooms in her various residences, 
which say that everything within was chosen and ar- 
ranged by her late husband, the Prince Consort, and 
ha’ to all intents and purposes remained unaltered since 
his death. To maintain this appearance in the Queen’s 
rooms all the hangings, chintzes, and carpets are accu- 
rately copied as it becomes necessary to replace them. 
The redecorating of the Queen’s apartments has to be 
done with the greatest care in order that her Majesty 
should not even perceive that they have been more than 
cleaned. On one occasion while the Queen was away 
from Windsor an armchair in her private sitting-room 
was re-stuffed and re-covered, her Majesty at once 
ordered it out of her sight on her return, saying it was 
“too smart.”’ 

Most visitors at Windsor will recall the dark iron 
gates and railings at the top of Castle Hill, inclosing 
the South Terrace, through which the Queen drives to 
gain the md Ward of the Castle and her private 
entrance. With a view to pleasing her, these gates 
and railings were, during an absence of the Court, 
elaborately gilded at the top. On her Majesty's return 
she caught sight of them and at once remarking on the 
showy effect, ordered that the gilding should be imme- 
diately obliterated. An army of painters was sum- 
moned and by the time the Queen left the Castle for 
her afternoon drive all traces of the garish display had 
been removed, 

A very pretty fancy of the Queen's was the sending 
for the favorite charger of her beloved son-in-law, the 
German Emperor Frederick, after his death, and stab- 
ling it at Windsor, with orders that no one was ever to 
cross its back again. The horse, which is eighteen 
hands high. was ridden by the Emperor, when German 
Crown Prince, in her Majesty's Jubilee Procession. 

The Queen's love and remembrance of anniversaries 
is almost proverbial, and those which mark the more 
sorrowful events of her life are kept as days apart. 
The 14th December, which date marks the death of the 
Prince Consort, and ten years later, of Princess Alice of 
Hesse, is observed by the Queen as a day of great mourn- 
ing. Save at the Memorial Service held at the Albert 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, not even those members of the 
royal family who travel to Windsor for that function 
see the Queen. No business of any kind is transacted 
by her Majesty on that day, she sits almost alone in her 
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own apartments, and it is the one day in the year when, 

save for the short drive to Frogmore and back. that the 
Queen takes no air. The Court is expected to wear 
black on that  & 

Concerning the dress of those about her the Queen is 

wpe ged faddy. Etiquette of course governs every 

ind of official or ceremonious garb, but the ladies-in- 
waiting and maids-of-honor have to avoid every kind 
of snare in the way of extravagant cut, loud colors, or 
remarkable style. For many years even the slightest 
fringe was ‘‘taboo’’ at Court, and even now any such 
adornment has to be treated with great discretion or 
earn reprobation from the sovereign. Still it must not 
be considered that the Queen is averse to all personal 
adornment, for she is not. Her presents to those about 
her invariably consist of pretty articles of jewelry or 
pieces of silk or lace, while at one time her Majesty was 
very fond of going round her gardens and conservatories 
and herself selecting the flowers she wished her ladies 
to wear that evening. 

About her own clothes the Queen never showed any 
particular taste, and nowadays she only fancies the 
plainest of gowns and mantles. Nevertheless, homely 
In cut as are her Majesty’s clothes, they are always 
made of the best material. It is an odd fad that induces 
the Queen to order every item of her toilet in duplicate. 
Most of her clothes now are made for her by the leading 
draper at Windsor, and the order for a cloak, hat or 
dress always enumerates two as the number required. 
Her sons and daughters frequently try to combat her 
Majesty's simple tastes, and when the dress to be worn 
on the Jubilee day was under family discussion, the 
Duke of Connaught cried, ““Now, mother, you must 
have something really smart.” 

A fancy of the Queen’s that no woman will combat 
is to permanently wear on her wrist a bracelet contain- 
ing the portrait and hair of the Prince Consort. A few 
years ago the bracelet, from long wear. broke, and had 
to be sent at once to Mr. Wagland, the Queen’s work- 
ing jeweler in Windsor, to be mended. The Queen’s 
unhappiness and anxiety during the few hours she was 
perforce without the bracelet were quite painful to wit- 
ness. The Queen’s touching fancy to have a portrait of 
the Prince Consort taken after death, and a wreath 
of immortelles always fastened at the right-hand 
side of the head of her bed, is too sacred to be com- 
mented on. 

One of the Queen’s most strongly marked fads is her 
mania for never destroying anything. This extends 
not only to her private papers and letters, but even to 
such ephemeral articles as wearing apparel of the most 
ordinary kind. Every woman cares for hoarding lace, 
fur, and feathers, but her Majesty goes further than 
this. and almost without any exception, her wardrobe 
women can produce the gown, bonnet, or mantle she 
wore on any particular occasion. The Queen’s collec- 
tion of clothes would form the most accurate and inter- 
esting commentary on the modes of the past sixty years. 
Her Majesty also keeps with great care and pride a large 
number of articles worn by the late Prince Consort and 
by her mother the Duchess of Kent. 

No one has ever been more portrayed than the 
Queen; her features have been reproduced in every 
known medium. Unlike the majority of her subjects, 
her Majesty is very fond of being painted, and makes 
a perfect sitter, always being composed and patient 
and yet wearing a pleasing expression. The pictures 
of the Queen, with statues and busts included, may be 
numbered by many hundreds, and yet so fond is she of 
being ‘‘taken’’ that the last new oil painting or the 
latest photograph is as eagerly anticipated and care- 
fully criticised as though the seeing the reproduction 
of her face was quite a novel experience. 

Of recent years the Queen’s fancy has greatly favored 
the photographic art, and it is quite a weakness of hers 
to be photographed in every possible condition of her 
daily lite. Sitting in her uibey chair, dangling the 
last new baby, chatting in her private sitting-room 
among her daughters. working at her writing-table, or 
breakfasting in the open air, with the Battenberg family 
and her immediate attendants around her, the Queen’s 
photographer is always to be sent for and ordered to 
“fix the picture.”’ * 

This idea of the Queen’s is not limited by her own 
personality, but extends to every article in her posses- 
sion, which in the mass—that is to say, in the various 
apartments where the things may be kept—as well as 
singly, are all photographed. Every piece of plate and 
china, every picture, chair, table, ornament, and ar- 
ticles of even the most trivial description, alJl pass 
throtigh the photographer's hands, and are “‘taken’”’ 
from every point of view. At Windsor the photo- 
graphic studio and developing-rooms are at the extreme 
end of the Orangery, which lies beneath the junction of 
the East and North Terraces. and which opens out on to 
the sunk East Gardens. Here, under proper escort, 
have been brought in the course of years every article 
of Windsor Castle. while as often as not Mr. Cleave, the 
Queen’s private photographer, is sent to Buckingham 
Palace, Osborne, and Balmoral to perpetuate the con- 
tents of these residences in the same way. 

All these photographs are eaeasiiaed to the Queen, 
and when she has duly approved of them (and she is 
most particular about the way in which this branch of 
photography is executed) they are sent to the depart- 
ment of the Inspector of the Palace, to be arranged 
in the wonderful bound catalogues, which are another 
great fad of her Majesty's. : 

These catalogues are extraordinary affairs, and form 
in themselves a most remarkable library. Every photo, 
when affixed to the page, is surrounded by various data, 
which include the number and name of the room in 
which the article is kept, the number of the article 
itself, its size, any marks or signs that may be on it, 
and a full description of it from every point of view. 
If it is a picture, the artist’s name and a description of 
the frame are added. The number of the negative is 
kept, and if the article is the Queen’s private property, 
around stamp to that effect is added to the general de- 
scription. hen the vast quantity of the contents of 
the royal palaces .s taken into consideration, it may 
readily be understood that these catalogues, which have 
been in course of compilation for several years, and yet 
which are never really finished, are many in number, 
large in bulk, and quite one of the most expensive of 
the Queen's fads. Her Majesty is very fond of her 
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nae. and few days pass without her sending for 
one volume or another. 

A well-known prejudice of the Queen is the one she 
entertains against the remarriage of widows. On this 
point her Majesty is quite immovable, and no argu- 


ments have ever been known to shake even momen- 


tarily her opinions about this subject. 

A strange fad that but few people have ever remarked 
is that although the walls of the Queen’s private apart- 
ments are lined with pictures from floor to ceiling, and 
that portraits of her own children figure largely in the 
collection, no likenesses of her sons-in-law and daugh- 
ters-in-law are to be found on the crowded walls. Pho- 
tographs of her relations by marriage stand about the 
tables, but the Queen has never placed their portraits 
on the walls among the pictures which were selected 
and arranged for her by the late Prince Consort. 

All her life the Queen has had a mania for fresh air, 
and even in the keenest weather the fires of beech logs 
(the Queen never allows coals to be used in any of the 
royal apartments) are all closely screened, and the tem- 
perature of the rooms taken periodically from the small 
ivory thermometers that, in accordance with her fancy, 
stand on all the mantel-pieces everywhere. | Her love for 
eating in the open air and driving in open carriages is 
well known, 

The Queen has two strong antipathies. That against 
a cleric’s preaching before her in a surplice has already 
been referred to. Even bishops have to conform to her 
Majesty’s fad and don a‘black gown when ‘‘com- 
manded”’ to preach before her. The other is a positive 
loathing of cats. The Queen cannot bear these ani- 
mals, and they are not allowed in any of the palaces, 
nor in any place where she is likely to be. 

The Queen’s fancy for wax candles as the only me- 
dium for artificial light has of late years been slightly 
overcome in favor of electric light, but in her own 
rooms nothing but the finest old-fashioned wax candles 
is ever used. 

The Queen’s fads and fancies with regard to persons 
have always been kept in check by her innate sense 
of justice and her carefully balanced mind. The one 
lamentable exception was her dislike to Lady Flora 
Hastings, a lady-in-waiting of the Duchess of Kent in 
1839. The Queen, who was very young at the time, 
allowed her prejudices to overcome her judgment, and 
after various painful scenes, Lady Flora left the Court 
and soon afterward died, under circumstances which 
placed the Queen and her particular friends in the 
wrong. 

Against two of her ablest Ministers. Sir Robert Peel 
and Benjamin Disraeli, the Queen had the strongest 
dislikes, but she had occasion in both cases to alter her 
mind and her fancy, and, indeed, for many years before 
his death admitted Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) to the 
greatest friendship. 

When in Scotland the Queen's kindly fancies turn 
toward her humbler neighbors, and at christenings and 
funerals, or where sickness and sorrow are, she may be 
looked for and found in the tender capacities of consoler 

and friend. 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE QUEEN’S WALKS. 

LOOKING back at the Queen’s long life, and consider- 
ing her arduous duties both of State and society, her 
frequent condition—during many years—-of delicate 
health, and the little spare time that was ever really at 
her command, it is extraordinary to remember that her 
Majesty was ever an enthusiastic and intrepid walker, 
and that she herself attributes much of her strength 
and ability for work to her equal capacity for taking 
outdoor and active exercise. 

In London, of course, it has never been possible for 
the Queen, since her accession, to go afoot, save in the 
fine gardens that lie at the back of Buckingham Palace ; 
for, fond of walking as her Majesty is, she could never 
with safety have faced the crowds that would have 
dogged her footsteps. It was nothing beyond the scan- 
dalous mobbing to which she was subjected when she 
went for a few days’ change of air to Brighton, in 
February, 1842, that caused the Queen to vow she would 
never set foot in that town again. She also complained 
much of the gardens of the Pavilion, where she stayed. 
They were small, low, and very damp, and possessed 
the insuperable objection of being overlooked by num- 
bers of houses, so that it was impossible for any of the 
Court to take an airing inthem. So annoyed was her 
Majesty while there, and so insuperable a dislike did 
she take to the place, that she at once determined to 
sell the eccentric and uncomfortable palace on which 
her uncle, George IV., had spent so many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and seek for a seaside residence 
elsewhere. 

It was during her first visit to Scotland in August 
and in September, 1842, that the Queen first really 
knew the pleasure of walking. Her delight when tak- 
ing strolls, with only a lady in attendance, about the 
grounds of Dalkeith was only exceeded by the pleas- 
ure she had during her early stay in Edinburgh 1n ris- 
ing very early before the business and pleasure of the 
day began, and quietly visiting such points of interest 
as the capital of her Scottish kingdom boasted. During 
that stay in the North the Queen honored Scone and 
Taymouth, and did an immense deal of walking. It 

yas while walking on the banks of the Tay with the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and nothing but a distant cou ple of 
the Highland Guard to mark her rank, that the young 
Queen went into a cottage by the roadside. The house- 
wife cut the ladies afew flowers, in return for which 
the Duchess gave her some money, saying: ‘“‘From her 
Majesty.’’ At first the old dame was vastly astonished, 
but, at length, warmly blessed the Queen for coming to 
see her subjects in Scotland, thus showing more sense 
than many simple folk, on whom it has sometimes 
pleased the Queen to drop in, and who afterward have 
declined to believe in the identity of their august visi- 
tor. 

At Taymouth, the Queen first cultivated a taste for 
those unsophisticated ‘‘scrambles’’ which she afterward 
so often made from Balmoral. Two years later, Blair 
Castle was lent to the Queen by Lord Glenlyon, and her 
Majesty had a delightful holiday there. She thought 
nothing of a two hours’ walk over mountain paths, or 
tramping through the cornfields like a daughter of the 






soil. One of her very favorite walks was to the Upper 
Falls of Bruar. The scenery there is finer now than in 
1844, as the trees have grown considerably since then. 
The chief amusement of the royal party was to throw 
stones from the overhanging height into the boiling 
Falls below. : 

It was from Blair that the Queen first went out deer- 
stalking with Prince Albert. Until the day of his death 
her Majesty always accompanied the Prince Consort on 
these expeditions, frequently over dangerous ground 
and sometimes in fearful weather. Particularly was 
this the case when the whole party went out shooting 
among the hills above Dhu Loch. The wind was ter- 
rific and the road almost impassable, the fords were 
full, and the Glassalt in particular gave the Queen some 
trouble to scramble over. Until the Queen herself im- 
proved the path to her favorite retreat of Alt-na-Guitha- 
sach, it was quite terrible, yet her Majesty walked it 
pluckily. 

It was while the Queen was out on one of the expe- 
ditions to Dhu Loch that a gillie, named Mackenzie, 
followed her with a letter from Lord Derby announcing 
the death of the Duke ot Wellington. Her Majesty was 
almost heartbroken at her own and the nation’s loss, 
and, amid a heavy shower, returned home at once to 
pen letters of condolence and comfort. 

When a cairn of which there are so many around 
Balmoral, was in building, the Queen would always 
walk, with her household and gillies, to the chosen 
spot, and not infrequently insist upon carrying the 
stone herself. 

The Scotch servants and keepers always liked the 
Queen to accompany any expedition, shooting or other- 
wise. They always said that things went well when 
she was present. ‘‘It’s her Majesty's coming that has 
brought good luck,” and ‘‘Her Majesty has a lucky 
foot,’’ were quite sayings among them. 

In these modern days, when women copy the cos- 
tumes of men for all sporting purposes, or when en- 
gaged in heavy walking and climbing, it says much for 
the Queen's stamina and courage that she undertook 
such laborious exercise when trammeled with the cum- 
bersome garments in vogue during the ‘40's’? and 
“50's.” For at that time the only concession made to 
comfort or safety in walking was a slight looping up 
the dress skirt over the many voluminous petticoats, 

But all the Queen’s walks were not of so trying a 
nature as when she was following the guns in the High- 
lands. At Windsor the walks were many and beautiful, 
and comprised every yard of the Home Park, the Frog- 
more Gardens, and those fairy glades on the north side 
of the Castle, known as the Slopes. <A very favorite 
walk which the Queen, with her husband, children, and 
Court, used to take after service on Sunday morning, 
included a visit to the stables and a strol! through the 
Home Park to the Shaw Farm. On Sunday afternoons 
her Majesty, with the Court, used to walk on the East 
and North Terraces, literally among her people. For 
all were allowed to enter the royal gardens and crowd 
round their beloved sovereign, who moved among her 
subjects absolutely unguarded, and with only a few 
gentlemen of the Court to make a clear way for her to 
pass. Nowadays the scene at Windsor is practically 
the same, save that the gracious central figure takes no 
part in the action. Her Majesty now sits in the loggia 
at the head of a splendid double Italian staircase that 
adorns the east front of her Castle. and with benevolent 
eyes and kindly sinile surveys her people flocking to the 
exquisite gardens and terraces, just as they did when 
she herself moved so freely and unostentatiously among 
them. 

Through the thickly planted walks and drives on the 
“Slopes,’’ the Queen used to attain the ‘‘Rosary’’ and 
“The Grottoes,” and also what remained of the noble 
tree that tradition has named ‘‘Herne’s Oak.’’ This 
tree was blown down some years ago, but the Queen, 
faithful to the past, has planted another flourishing oak 
on the identical spot. 

The ‘‘Rosary” is a charming little oval-shaped in- 
closure, hedged closely round with evergreens, and 
having a mass of very fine rhododendron plants in the 
center. A path all round it leads to the Queen’s sum- 
mer-house, a cozy retreat, thatched ingide and out with 
straw. A little further on is the ice skating rink, It is 
shallow, lined with asphalt, and can easily be flooded 
and frozen. The late Prince Henry of Battenberg used 
it daily during the wintry weather, he being a magnifi- 
cent skater. It was made by order of the Queen, after 
the occasion when the late Prince Consort was nearly 
drowned one day skating, and when her Majesty was 
herself instrumental in saving his life. 

When walking from the “‘Rosary”’ to ‘‘The Grot- 
toes,”’ the Queen passed below the East Terrace. Here 
on the right is a charming model of ‘ ‘Dacko,’ the 
favorite Dachshund of the Queen. Born February, 
1859; died December, 1871."’ On the left is a statue of 
‘‘Noble,”’ a pet dog, whose greatest pleasure was to 
guard his royal mistress’s gloves. He is here repre- 
sented holding one of the Queen’s gloves, The Prince 
Consort’s favorite hound, ‘‘Eos,” aged ten, is also me- 
morialized here. The Grottoes are quaintly cut into the 
heart of a great chalk rock, which in formation is like 
a disused pit, and now has a zigzag-shaped artificial 
lake for fish in the center. The grottes are all faced 
with pebbles and buttressed with flints. The largest of 
them, which is semicircular and runs in winding fash- 
ion far into the rock, has a small skylight above and is 
said to have a deep well beneath it. It is icily cool in 
the hottest weather Tradition states that these grot- 
toes were once prisons, and were connected with 
“Underground Windsor’ by a secret passage. 

Other picturesque features of the Slopes are a bab- 
bling brook, which is crossed by a most beautiful walk 
of lime trees that leads to Datchet, and the wonderful 
animal life that abounds there. Hares, rabbits, squir- 
rels, and sleek brown rats play and gambol all day leng 
among the old trees, which in winter are a wonderful 
sight, as they are covered with mistletoe. It is through 
these ideally sylvan surroundings that the Queen once 
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walked so frequently, and that she now drives to the 
Castle whenever she reaches Windsor by the South- 
Western Railway. fo 
The prettiest ‘scenes in the Queen’s life must, how- 
ever. have been her many evening walks, to which she 
was very partial in fair, warm weather, One of these 
walks, which gave the Queen great pleasure and amuse 
ment. was taken after a great banquet in Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, followed by a reception in honor of the 
Prince Consort's installation as Chancellor of the _ 
1 


versity. After the entertainments were over, 
Queen proposed to walk out before retiring for the 
night. It was about ten o'clock when she and the 


Court set out in “curious costume” as her Majesty her- 
self save: “Albert in his dress coat with a mackintosh 
over it. [.in my evening dress and dia lem, with a veil 
over my head: the two princes in their uriform, and 
the ladies in their (evening) and shawls and 
veils.’”’ 

In this strange guise did the Queen and her party 
first lose their way in the dark, then found the right 
road that Jed them through the avenues of lime trees in 
the grounds of St. Julin’s, down to the water and over 
Could any expedition be more naive and 


dresses 


the bridges. 
simple! ae : 
A grander scene occurred once on the exquisite Kast 
Terrace at Windsor, by the light of a full, August 
moon. The Queen had been having a grand dinner 
party, and afterward led the way in all the glory of her 
evening gown and glittering jewels round the Terrace, 
while her guests and suite followed her. Every one 
was in full dress or uniform. The Castle lighted up in 
every window made a fitting background to so pictur- 
esque a spectacle. ; 
Such brilliant scenes form no part nowadays in the 


Queen's retired life, but they must remain a happy 
memory. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE QUEEN'S RIDES AND DRIVES, AND THE ROYAL 
STABLES 
In the early twenties it was quite the fashion among 


sinart pe yple, or those humbler folk who had come from 
to walk to Kensington Gar- 


the country a-sightsecing, 

dens, there to see a little girl in a low chaise being 
drawn by a fat pony under the shade of the fine old 
elms. That little girl was our Queen, who could both 
ride and drive when she was six years old, and who 


since then bas never lost her taste for carriage exercise 
nor her early appreciation for good horseflesh. 

In her early married life the Queen rode a great deal. 
She had a charming seat and any amount of courage. 
King Wilhelm of Prussia admired her on horseback 
immensely, and after his visit to this country to attend 
the Prince of Wales's christening, he sent her a magnifi 
cent animal called “‘Hamo,” which she rode for seven- 
teen years, and a model of whose head is now placed 
above the entrance of the great riding-school at Wind- 
sor, where all the Queen’s children and grandchildren 
have learned to ride, where ‘asion San- 
ger’s Circus gave a performance before her Majesty. 

In Sectland the Queen for many years almost lived 


and on one Oct 


on pony-back, and ber memories of ‘Flora and ‘‘Jes- 
sie,’ who carried her so long and so safely, are very 
kindly and womanly Indeed, it is only within the last 


year that the Queen has really ceased to ride, for it has, 


until quite recently, been her habit to mount a sure- 
footed pony when making expeditions in places too 
steep or narrow for her chair to pass 


ind Prinee Albert 
down at Wind- 


Aimost the first thing the Queen 
did after they were thoroughly settled 
sor Castle was to rebuild the stables. These tine build- 
ings, which lie on the south side of the Castle, form 
another tribute to the wise perception of the Prince 
Consort, while the entwined V.A., which is placed 
upon every wing of the many structures, are but added 
proofs if such are needed—of the complete accord 
Which existed between the royal pair. 

All the royal stables are arranged in a series of the 
most airy and roomy loose boxes, not more than about 
a dozen forming what is called a ‘‘court.’’ Prince 
Albert never believed in crowding a number of animals 
under one roof. The most famous stable at Windsor, 
and that which was ever the favorite of the Queen is 
“Gray Pony Court.’’ Her Majesty used at one time to 
visit the ‘Court’ every day, and knew every horse kept 
there. These splendid animals, although called ponies, 
are really very fine horses, being about seventeen hands 
high. At one time nothing but grays ever had the 
honor of drawing her Majesty, but now she uses a good 
pair of bays with black points. The innovation of a 
pair of strawberry roans, which were purchased about 
three years ago and broken for the Queen's use, resulted 
in an accident and a return to the steadier grays and 
bays. 

“In these days about eighty horses generally stand in 
the Castle stables when the Court is at Windsor, but 
there is room for more, while many of those there are 
not available for general use. When extra horses are 
required they are jobbed from accredited people in 
Windsor. Among the non-usable occupants of the 
splendid boxes are four Arab stallions, one being white, 
and a Jubilee present. No one ever rides these except 
one of the Queen’s Indian servants, who often pleases 
his royal mistress by giving an exhibition of feats of 
skill on one of these almost wild creatures. 

The donkey ‘Jacko.’ which was bought out of pity 
by thie Queen at Nice one year, and which is now fat 
and sleek, and is used both for her Majesty's garden 
chair and as a steed by Princess Henry of Battenberg’s 
children, is another uncommon visitant in a stable. 
The little princes also have a pony called ‘‘Prince.”’ 
The horse that their father, the late Prince Henry, 
used as a hunter is a magnificent black bay, of great 
height and strength. Princess Henry owns, and fre- 
quently drives as pairs or as a team, two beautiful 
blacks and two bays. They are named, ‘“Gloaming,”’ 
“Midnight,’’ ‘“‘Noon,”’ and ‘“‘Dawn."’ The Princess's 
favorite ponies were bred at Hampton Court, and are 
named ‘“Tarff’’ and *‘Wave.” 

The riding-horses used by the maids-of-honor and 
the equerries are all bays, and like all the Queen's 
horses, are large, upstanding animals, for not infre- 
quently are they, perforce, put to other purposes than 
merely trotting under a light weight. 
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The harness-rooms at Windsor contain much that 
is interesting. A dainty arrangement in brass and 
leather, with two big fox’s brushes hanging over the 
blinkers and sundry bells, forms ‘Jacko’s’’ holiday 
attire. It was made for him on the Riviera at the time 
the Queen purchased him. The most curious harness is 
kept very carefully under glass. It is called ‘The Quill 
Harness,”’ as the entire leatherwork is patterned over 
with a most delicate lacelike design, wrought out in 
white quills. It was made soon after her marriage for 
the Queen’s four favorite grays, but a misunderstand- 
ing arose about the contract for it, and a lawsuit en- 
sued. The Queen won the case; but, by Prince Albert’s 
desire, the harness was never used. The ordinary har- 
ness which is used at Windsor, or at any of the Queen's 
country houses, is heavy and plain in make. It is very 
strong, as the royal carriages are of great weight. 

But to see all the Queen’s horses and carriages in the 
glamour of imposing state one must visit the royal 
mews at Buckingham Palace, where are lodged the ex- 
quisite coaches and carriages and the valuable horses 
that her Majesty regards with pardonable pride. 
Though scarcely an imposing or beautiful block of 
buildings, the stables attached to Buckingham Palace 
are most suitable for their purpose. They were origi- 
nally planned and built by George IV., but were entirely 
remo loled by the Prince Consort on the lines laid down 
by him at Windsor. They are built round a large quad- 
rangle, one side of which is open to the Palace grounds, 
and they are easily overlooked from a little summer- 
house of rustic design, where till a few years ago her 
Majesty frequently took tea on a fine afternoon, 

About one hundred and twenty horses are generally 
kept in the stables, though when visitors are staying at 
the Palace, in the height of the London season, the 
number is sometimes augmented with horses from 
Windsor or from certain job masters. Besides the 
royal family, visitors and their households, the master 
of the horse has the run of the royal stables, and may 
use freely anything therein, except the cream ponies, 
the State blacks, and the State carriages. It is among 
the duties of the head coachman at Buckingham Palace 
to call daily for orders at the private residence of the 
master of the horse, who, however, in these days, has 
practically no jurisdiction over the stables at Windsor. 

{mong the many score of fine horses which form 
the glory of the Queen’s stables are the celebrated 
cream ponies—like the grays, some seventeen hands 
high. These wonderful Hanoverian horses were first 
brought to England by George I., who used them on all 
State occasions. When the Queen came to the throne, 
however, the royal stables were innocent of cream 
ponies, and the King of Hanover sent her Majesty eight 
of them asa present. The breed has for some time now 
been extinct in Hanover, and those the Queen now pos- 
sesses were all bred at her stud farm at Hampton Court. 
They are handsome animals, of a heavy build, all entire 
horses, and with long manes and tails of a deep cream 
color. Like all thoroughbreds, they are never clipped. 
Their strength is very great, and is necessary for the 
weight of the celebrated red morocco harness used on 
grand occasions. This harness, each set of which 
weighs oue hundred and forty pounds, was made for 
William IV., but was never used in his lifetime. The 
morocco trappings are entirely overlaid with finely 
chased and gilt metal work. There are no collars, but 
the saddles for the postilions are of considerable size 
and weight. 

Next in value and interest to the cream ponies are 
the blacks, a very beautiful teain of horses used by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales for Drawing-Rooms, and 
by the Queen for semi-State ceremonials. The harness 
brought out for these striking and very valuable creat- 
ures is of black leather with ormolu mounts. red saddle- 
cloths and rosettes. Neither these blacks nor the 
creams are ever taken abroad by the Queen. They are 
all too fine a breed to be subjected to the risks of travel- 
ing and strange stabling. The creams in particular are 
very nervous animals, and exceedingly delicate and 
restive. 

All the horses in the Queen’s stables, whether her 
own property or merely jobbed by the month, have to 
undergo a special training before they are considered 
safe for the use of any members of the royal family or 
their suites. After they have been duly broken to har- 
ness, they are driven day after day past every kind of 
inilitary band. They are taught to bear with perfect 
equanimity the beat of drums and scream of fifes, the 
blare of trumpets and the skirl of bagpipes. Then they 
are made to stand by railway trains and to hear every 
sort of whistle and roar and rattle. Before any great 
public ceremonial the horses to be used in the proces- 
sion are walked through a howling and applauding 
crowd of grooms, helpers, and stable lads. Finally the 
horses have to be broken to firing. This is done by tak- 
ing them down to Aldershott on a field day, and at one 
time, when her Majesty was in the habit of frequently 
attending reviews, this method was perpetually pur- 
sued, 

Apart, however, from the world-famous creams and 
blacks, the Queen’s stables in London contain some of 
the finest horses in the world, and until recent years 
her Majesty invariably went to see her equine pets dur- 
ing her visits to town, Even now she frequently goes 
through the royal stables in her little pony chair. 

At Buckingham Palace, as well as at Windsor, Os-- 
borne, and Balmoral, the plainness and neatness of the 
stable fittings is peers wi 3 The name of every horse 
is inscribed on a blue scroll above its manger, but the 
brilliant coloring, expensive tile work and nickel orna- 
ments that distinguish so many ‘“‘smart’’ stables are 
absent. The floors of all the harness-rooms are sanded, 
a most clean and sanitary plan. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no horses that have ever 
been in her Majesty’s service are ever killed when old 
age renders them unfit for work. They are either 
drafted to the royal farms, or more generally are put 
out to grass. Also, the Queen prides herself on the fact 
that no horse in her stables has ever been docked. Her 
Majesty has a horror of the practice, and considers it 
both unnatural and cruel. 

Although, as has been said, the Queen has been until 
very recent years physically an extremely active wo- 
man, and has done, by her own showing in her diaries 
and letters, an enormous amount of walking and riding, 
it has followed, as a natural consequence of her high 
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state, that driving has played a very pag orto part in 
her life. From the time when, as a little girl, she 
drove her simple pony carriage about the quiet Ken- 
sington streets or still more retired lanes of Devonshire, 
her Majesty has been accustomed to driving. After her 
marriage the vehicle was sometimes changed, for one 
very hard winter she spent many hours in sleighing at 
Brighton with the Prince Consort and baby Princess 
Royal, during the only visit she ever paid to that town. 

Most of the attempts on her nag soe. life were made 
either when she was driving or leaving her carriage, 
and it was this which for many years caused her to 
drive at such great speed. This practice proved most 
fatiguing to those who ever accompanied the sovereign, 
and on one occasion, when he was well set in years, the 
Duke of Wellington became so exhausted while riding 
at the Queen's wheel that he was forced to return to 
Windsor Castle, to his great chagrin. The Queen now, 
however. does not drive fast, unless time has been lost 
on the road. Her Majesty 1s most punctual, and never 
gives her coachman more than five minutes’ grace, 
But the Queen can no longer lay claim, as she once 
could, to possessing the fleetest horses in England. 

Yet, if her Majesty’s horses have changed of late 
years, the same cannot with truth be said of her car- 
riages, the interesting and varied collection which fills 
the spacious and lofty coachhouses forming an impor- 
tant part of the magnificent stables at Buckingham 

-alace. Many of the carriages there are a quarter of 
a century old, and there are at Jeast a dozen of them 
which are connected with the most important and his- 
torical events of her Majesty’s long reign. 

First and foremost amid this array of eighty-eight 
conveyances is the State Coach. This is not only valu- 
able on account of its intrinsic worth, but also because 
of the historical associations interwoven with its own 
period of existence. Originally built for, and first used 
at the coronation of George III., George IV., William 
1V., and Queen Victoria have all driven in it to their 
coronations. It was also used with tolerable frequency 
on grand occasions by George IV., who dearly loved a 
ae but since the Queen’s accession it has seen the 
ight very seldom, und never since the death of the 
Prince Consort. 

The State Coach is as beautiful as it is interesting. 
The body is made of oak very heavily gilded and slung 
by straps and springs to four magnificently carved 
tritons of gigantic size. The box-seat, which is of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, is supported by the two fore- 
most figures. The celebrated artist, Cipriana, was re- 
— for the eight delightful panels which decorate 
the body of the coach. The subjects are mythological 
and allegorical, and are most delicate in treatment and 
coloring. A high varnish has kept them in splendid 
preservation. 

The upper part of the coach is of glass, beveled at 
the edges. A finely wrought crown makes a fitting 
ornament to the roof, which is otherwise handsomely 
decorated with much chased gilt metal work. The 
body of the coach weighs four tons, and when; in addi- 
tion to this, the weight of the four huge lamps, the 
attendants, and the trappings worn by each horse is 
taken into consideration. it may be imagined that the 
eight cream-colored ponies which always drew this 
wonderful vehicle had enough to do to proceed at a 
walking pace. 

The Queen never liked the State Coach, principally 
on account of the perpetually swinging movement, 
which made a progress in it most trying. Now when 
necessary, she uses the semi-State Coach, an exceed- 
ingly pretty carriage with a claret-colored body and a 
little gilding: This carriage was used by the Queen at 
the Duke of York’s wedding. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the Jubilee landau, a 
strongly built, boat-shaped carriage in which the Queen 
has driven continuously for more than twenty years 
vast. It is a favorite equipage with the Queen, and 
fas been used by her at all kinds of ceremonies in all 
parts of England. It has no box-seat, and is in spite of 
its size a graceful carriage. It was used by the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales on Thanksgiving Day in 1872 
and on many subsequent occasions. It was completely 
done up for the great Jubilee procession. The public 
saw it ldSt on the occasion of the opening of the Im- 
perial Institute. 

All the semi-State coaches are painted claret-color 
and are hung on C springs. The other royal carriages 
are of the same tint, picked out with scarlet, and of an 
obsolete design. Until a very few years ago the Queen 
always used to drive in a posting carriage, with a 
dickey behind, and, indeed, still does so when in Scot- 
land. But in London or at Windsor she now has a 
coachman on the box, and but for the attendant equerry 
riding at her wheel, her equipage boasts nothing un- 
usual] about it. 

The Queen’s drives have been many and various, and 
her conservative instincts still urge her to make every 
year the same expeditions as she has been accustomed 
to all her life. Many of her drives at Balmoral are 
arranged on the posting principle. Shorter drives to 
the Danzig Shiel, along the Glens of the Dee and Muick, 
and into Ballater, are taken with the Queen’s own 
horses. When her Majesty. either at Balmoral or 
Windsor, wishes to honor any one with a call in the 
course of the afternoon, a groom is sent over in the 
SUMMER TIME TABLE ON THE WEST SHURE 

RAILROAD. 

The West Shore Railroad Summer Schedule will go into effect 
Sunday, June 27th, 1897 There will be many important changes 
and additions. The through car service between Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Jersey City 
and Catskill Mountains, Saratoga and Lake George, will be shown 
in the new schedule. 

There will be many improvements in the new service, and the 
time of several through trains has been greatly reduced. 

The popular RIP VAN WINKLE FLYER will leave New York 
as usual at 10:45 a.m., making a very fast run through to the Cats- 
kills without change of cars 

The Saturday Half-Holiday Express will leave New York at 
1:00 p.m. and reaches the principal Catskill Mountain points in time 
for supper. 

There has also been added a sleeping car, which will leave New 
York on the 3:15 A.m. train, reaching the Catskill Mountains in time 
for breakfast Sunday morning ; the sleeper can be entered at 9:00 
p.m. Saturday night. 

A return train will leave Catskill Mountain points late Sunday 
night, arriving in New York early Monday morning in time for busi- 
ness. This train will be appreciated and considered a great ac- 
e tion by busi men who cannot leave New York earl 
on Saturday afternoon, permitting them to spend Sundays with 
their families in the Catskill Mountains. 
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morning to apprise the hostess of the Queen's proposal 
favorite drives with the Queen when at Windsor used 


to be to Ditton to visit the Dowager Duchess of Bue 
cleuch, and to Mrs, Overstone in Windsor Forest. 

At Osborne the Queen drives chiefly among her own 
grounds, where she has eight miles of private roads, 


only going sometimes into Cowe 

The Queen has had one very serious carriage acci 
dent. It occurred in October, 1863, when, in the first 
years of her heavy mourning, she was persuaded by the 
Princesses Alice and Helena to drive out from Bal 
moral to Clova. It was past seven and dark when the 
royal party, with only Jolin Brown in attendance, and 
a little black page boy of Princess Alice's, started home 
ward, The carriage was completely overturned about 
two miles from the Alt-na-guithasach,’and though the 
princesses were only frightened, the Queen was much 
hurt, her face being severely cut and bruised and her 
right hand and thumb injured. She also suffered seri 
ously from shock for some days, 

The Queen's greatest pleasure now lies in her morn- 
ing drives among the gardens in her little basket chair, 
of which comfortable conveyances she owns two. <A 
gillie guides the pony’s head, and one of her grandchil- 
dren, either afoot or on pony-back, does escort duty. 
Another servant follows behind. In this quiet way the 
Queen visits her humbler neighbors and keeps her mem- 
ory green about the beautiful spots which lie on all 
hands close about her homes 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE QUEEN‘’S PETS 


THE Queen's genuine love for almost all animals is 
well known, but few people are aware of the deep per- 
sonal interest her Majesty takes in her dumb creatures, 
or can realize the thought and money that is expended 
on their suitable lodging, proper food and constant care. 
As we know, the one exception to the Queen’s large- 
hearted sympathy with the animal kingdom is made 
with regard to cats. On the other hand, she has a per- 
fect adoration for dogs and a genuine love and apprecia- 
tion for her horses. Each individual animal belonging 
to the Queen Is we I lodged and tended, for her Majesty 
argues that the possession of an animal renders the 
owner responsible for its well-being. Hence it is that 
the royal stables at all the Queen's houses are hygien- 
ically so perfect, and that the Queen's kennels in the 
Home Park at Windsor are models of what healthy and 
cleanly houses for dogs should be. 

The kennels are situated on a sunny slope and form 
a picturesque attachment to the very pretty cottage in 
gothic style of the keeper of the Queen's dogs, and of 
the plainly furnished room, which, according to cus- 
tom, is kept sacredly apart for the exclusive use of her 
Majesty. The kennels themselves are really a most 
beautifully built row of little houses, very white and 
clean in effect. and each with a wired inclosure or 
“run”? before it. For cleaning and teeding purposes 
they can be entered from the back. Dogs with young 
families. and those of a breed that should be together, 
or that live with perfect unity one with the other, are 
placed together, but in no instance does one “‘kennel” 
or house contain more than three or four dogs. 

Before the kennels lies a splendid open piece of turf, 
divided by netting into large “runs.” Here is a gen- 
eral mingling of dogs, and much gamboling, barking, 
and racing. When the Queen drives up to the kennels, 
most of the animals are turned on this lovely sward for 
her inspection. Besides this precarious exercise, all the 
dogs are taken in parties for a good walk in the park 
every morning. 

It is not to be expected that all this number of dogs 
are personal favorites of the Queen—although she knows 
and has named each individual animal—or that they are 
allowed the free run of her private apartments. Far 
from it. Many of the animals at the royal kennels are 
bred to give away. or are presents that have been 
yressed on her Majesty. At the same time the Queen 
baie seldom. if ever, concentrated her affection on one 
dog alone. In the Prince Consort's time (which was also 
the day ofthe graceful and faithful hound ‘Kos’’) the 


Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 13) x 11, 
192 pages in all, subject, ‘Beautiful Paris,’ edition cost 
$100,000, given absolutely free with beautiful case, by 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to their cus- 
tomers. Write for particulars. 
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Queen’s suite, when she moved anywhere, generally principally Jacobins and foreign owls. Some “pure 
comprised at least half a dozen dogs. Skye terriers white doves belong to Princess Beatrice, whose favorite 
were then very popular with the Queen, and also turn-_ birds are, however, canaries, of which a cageful accom- 
spits. Of these last quaint creatures the royal kennels panies her wherever she goes. Cinnamon turkeys are 
contain a great many fine specimens. which are de- successfully bred at the royal aviary, and there are also 
scendants of some very well-bred animals brought by some handsome golden pheasants. 

Prince Albert from Germany. Yet even more interesting than the live pets are the 

Of collies the Queen was always very fond, and she stuffed birds that in glass cases almost line the Queen’s 
owns several fine dogs of this breed, though being in little sitting-room in the keeper’s cottage. 
most instances pure bred, they are not so attractive to Here are Japanese silver and Ansherst pheasants, an 

English eyes as are those that are a cross between the emu’s head. some gorgeous Indian pigeons, and the 
collie and the Gordon setter. One of the pure white magnificent peacock that once belonged to Lord Beac- 
collies called “‘Lily’’ always travels with the Queen. onsfield, and was sent to the Queen from Hughenden 
The other, ‘“Maggie,”’ is not so pretty a creature. A _ soon after his death. A great case-contains some birds, 
fox-terrier called “Spot,” and the perky little tan- capercailzie, black cock and grouse, shot by Prince 
colored German Spitz dog, ‘‘Marco,’’ also are always Albert at ‘‘Teymouth, September 8th and 9th, 1842.” 

with the Queen. Marco's mate, ‘‘Lenda,.”’ is not so In her Majesty's rooms at the Castle are some linnets 
engaging as he is. His offspring are numerous and of which she is very fond. Strange birds to possess, 
charining, and although the Queen has given many of and scarcely to be regarded as pets, are two large 
them away, these Spitzes, in various shades of yellow eagles, one caught in Windsor Forest and one in Scot- 
and brown, are ubiquitous in the royal kennels. The land, that live in a great cage at the Head Keeper's 
Queen possesses a pair of exquisite white Spitz dogs. Lodge. Whenever the Queen drinks tea with Mrs. 
The male, called ‘‘Turri,’”’ was brought from Florence. Overstone at the Lodge, she always inspects these royal 

There is no doubt that her Majesty’s pet dog for but unsociable birds. 

many years was a collie named ‘‘Sharp.”’ The Queen Other queer animals owned by the Queen are some 
was devoted to this animal, which, when with its royal lona-heaired white Canadian pigs, and an inclosure in 
mistress, always behaved delightfully. It had all its the forest full of wild boars. These last are most fero- 
meals with her, and but seldom Jeft her side. Oddly cious-looking animals. A few are killed at Christmas 
enough, it was a most bad-tempered beast, and the time, and their heads, after being suitably decorated 
household and servants were, with the exception of by the chefs, are sent by the Queen to certain members 
John Brown, who kept it in some sort of order, ter- of the royal family, while one figures on the sideboard 
rified of it. One morning, as a servant was holding at Osborne. 
‘Sharp’ in readiness for the Queen to come out for The Queen’s kindness even to animals with which 
her airing, the dog flew at him ina fit of temper. The she has no personal association has always been great. 
man, half frightened, caught “‘Sharp’’ a heavy blow In 1877, when she was driving up Glen Muick, near 
across the loins with a stick he carried. Her Majesty, Balmoral, her people told her that a little fawn was 
seeing the dog walk lame, asked if it had been hurt, and lying at the bottom of a disused gravel-pit. The Queen 
the attendant, afraid to say that he had struck the ani- had the exhausted animal rescued and brought to her, 
mal, answered that it had hurt its back in trying to and insisted on having it in her carriage and bearing it 
jump up trees after squirrels, As “Sharp” always did in her own arms back to the Castle. The animal was 
this, the Queen was satisfied, but the dog limped at named ‘‘Victoria,” and lived for ten years on the Bal- 
times to the day of its death. moral estate. 

Yet her Majesty did acknowledge that her favorite This saine kindness she inculcated in all her children, 
had a tendency to fight when out of doors, for she once and Princess Alice, on one of her birthdays, found her 
mentioned that on an expedition ‘‘good Sharp” took in greatest pleasure in a pet lamb. all pink ribbons and 
her company, he varied the monotony of the way by bells. She afterward wept bitterly because the lamb 
having numerous ‘‘collie-shangies,’’ the vernacular in would not love her so much as she loved it. 
the Highlands for a row between collies. Nearly all the Queen’s pet animals have been per- 

“Noble,"” who took special charge of the Queen’s petuated, and her rooms everywhere contain pictures, 
gloves, was another collie of whom the Queen was very and statuettes in marble, gold, or silver of her favorite 
fond. From time to time the Queen has shown some of horses and dogs. ‘Sharp’ was modeled several times 
her collies, but she is, as a rule, averse to exhibiting and once taken in company with the Queen on her 
such sensitive creatures. throne. Memories of the faithful ‘‘Eos’’ are every- 

Very different is the case with the Queen’s cattle. where. ‘‘Boy,’’ and ‘‘Boz,’’ in bronze are embowered 
For many years the Windsor Farms, the Home, the among flowers near the dairy; as we know, ‘‘Noble,”’ 
Flemish and the Shaw Farms have produced-the grand- with the Queen’s gloves, faces ‘‘Eos’’ below the North 
est prize-stock in the world, and the Queen is exceed- Terrace. One of the grandest gold center-pieces the 
ingly proud of the fact. She takes the liveliest interest Queen has is a group of five of her pet dogs, another is 
in the magnificent animals bred on her estates, and few made up of portrait models of four favorite steeds. On 
of the splendid roan calves grow up to be fattened and all the Queen’s estates are touching tablets to the mem- 
killed without receiving many visits from the Queen. ory of some faithful dumb friend. The Queen has loved 
Not only in prize-bred animals does her Majesty sweep them all, and nothing can hurt her more than cruelty 
the board, but also in fat stock. When the royal family to animals or an unjust depreciation of their many 
used to spend all December and Christmastide at Wind- virtues. 
sor, the Queen and the Prince used, with the children 
and household, to walk round the farms frequently and 
inspect the fat stock, which is principally kept at the 
Shaw Farm. Nearer to the Castle is the very quaint, 
low-lying Flemish Farm where the dairy cows are kept 
and milked in a long double row of stalls, each labeled 
with its occupant’s name. Here also for a time lived a 
wonderful buffalo which had been sent to the Queen as 
a calf. and a very pretty little Albino pony which her 
Majesty purchased from Hengler’s Circus to please the 
little Princes of Battenberg. 

\ll the Queen's cattle are washed over once a week 
with a mild and sweet disinfectant. The work is done 

by very experienced men from the time the creatures 
are young calves, and they grow to enjoy the process. 
The Queen’s farms are splendidly managed and more 
than pay for themselves, yet, though the Queen is so 
fond of her stock, the number kept is always rigorously 
cut down if winter food promises to be scarce or too ex- 
pensive. THE THOROUGH BEE. 

It is a pretty sight on all the royal farms to see the 
superannuated horses from the Queen's stables quietly 
feeding in the sheltered paddocks or doing a little easy 
work. Every one of these good old servants the Queen 
knows by name and notices as she takes her morning 
drives over her great property. 






(Continued next week.) 
+e — 
LI’'S BETTER HALF. 

The Marchioness Li, wife of Li Chung Tang, is very 
beautiful and learned, if compared with her country- 
women. While her age is more than fifty, she looks 
thirty, or even less. The wife of a very rich man, she 
spends royally, although not without keeping a detailed 
account of her expenditures. She lives in her magnifi- 
cent home on the banks of the Pei-Ho in great splendor, 
surrounded by song-birds, peacocks, aquaria, pottery, 
gems, and botanical collections. One thousand attend- 
ants and servants answer her beck and call. In her 
wardrobe, it is said, are guarded two thousand coats, 
twelve hundred pairs of ‘‘trouserettes,”’ and five hun- 
dred fur robes made from the finest skins. 


. 


Bees, says ‘“‘Horbis,”” can embalm as successfully as 
could the ancient Egyptians. It often ry carey in damp 
weather that a slug or snail will enter a beehive. This 
is, of course, to the unprotected slug a case of sudden 
death. The bees fall —_— him and sting him to death 

Quite close to Frogmore House, and just past that at once. But what to er with the will bree piper in 
miracle of cleanliness and white marble, exquisite tile vital question. If left where ra at tach 4 a 
work and tinkling fountains that go to make up the pestilence. Now comes in the ¢ sagan enfin re insects. 
Queen’s dairy, is the royal aviary, which, facingasunny They set to work ro bebe it w nye Di ey and 6 ph 
slope and hemmed in by a fine shrubbery, was built by ™4Y see it lying —~or just as the ne gt oe = l 
the Prince Consort for such birds as the Queen might ¢m™balined oe Wy faced - je page b me “ 
fancy to keep. It is a charming group of buildings. the intruder he is, magi ® take Chall aa see to ob ea of 
center being occupied by the keeper's house, and again they calmly cement his shell ni "tite od the 5 tom of 
containing a very little apartment where the Queen and the hive. Imprisonment for life, with no hope of 
her children used to go and drink tea. The aviary pardon! 
faces a good-sized basin of water, into which the ducks 
and a pretty fountain splash all day long. Looking on 
to this pleasant scene are eighteen pens full of splendid 
poultry, all of the best breeds, as the blue labels artixed 
to each indicates. At the back are the perfectly ar- 
ranged roosting and sitting houses. 

Each breed of birds is kept carefuliy distinct, and it 
is amusing to watch a penful of silver-spangled Ham-* 
burgs being driven home before either the Black Minor- 
cas, Andalusians or any other kind are let out for an 
hour's run on the fresh turf. 

The eggs served at the Queen's breakfast-tabie are 
exclusively those of white Dorkings. 

All new and interesting breeds of poultry are at once 
patronized by her Majesty, who nowadays frequently 
drives to the aviary at feeding time to watch her grand- 
children feed the birds. A splendid penful of gold- 
spangled Hamburgs belongs to little Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, who is very proud of the handsome 
birds. 

Of the number of birds raised every year at the 
aviary, one hundred are always kept for stocking the 
pens, the others being fattened for the Castle. 

Of ducks the Queen has but few, and only about 
seventy Aylesbury ducks ere reared a year sor the For a handsomely illustrated book free fully describing this won- 
royal table. derful country address E. P. Turner, General Passenger and Ticket’ 

Fancy birds include some seventy lovely pigeons, Agent Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 


COME TO TEXAS. 
Tue “ Lone Star” is waving—the flag of the free 
Then strike for Texas, if men you would be. 
No idjers are wanted, the thrifty and wise, 
To wealth and high station can equally rise. 
Where corn, oats and cotton; the richest of loam 
Which yields to the settlers provisions and home. 
Trees of every description arise on each hand, 
From alluvial soil to the rich table land. 





Here springs are exhaustless and streams never dry, 

In the season from winter to autumn’s bright sky, 

A wide panorama of prairie is seen: 

Of grasses of all kinds perennially green. 

Here millions of cattle, sheep, horses and goats 

Grow fat as if stall-fed or fattened on oats, 

No poverty is found in the mighty domain, 

To the man who exerts either finger or brain. 

Here are homes for the millions, the rich and the poor, 
While Texas opens wide her hospitable door. 

She has thousands of acres—-yes, millions—to sell, 

Yet can point without cost to where pre-emptors can dwell. 
Her terms will be easy with those whom she deals, 

While security, all, in their title can feel, 

Buy land while ‘tis cheap, and the finest select, 

“Twill, young men, prove a fortune when least you expect 
Old man, for your children, buy, file it away: 

A Godsend ‘twill prove on some rainy day. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN MOROCCY. 

The warships ‘San Francisco”’ and 
“Raleigh” have been sent from Smyrna 
to Tangier, for the purpose of lendin 
support to the representations Unite 
States Consul-General Burke has made to 
the Sultan of Morocco, which representa- 
tions so far have failed of effect. Ameri- 
can citizens living in Morocco complain 
that they have been harassed in their 
business operations by the refusal of the 
authorities to permit them to employ and 
tuke under their protection the native 
help that théy require. The Morocco 
authorities’ have discriminated against 
Americans, and allow Europeans the 
privilege that is denied our citizens. 
The ordering of the warships to Tangier 


means that the State Departinent feels | 


that the only way in which Morocco 
authorities can be brought to a sense of 
their duty is by a show of force. 


FILIBUSTERS ESCAPE. 

An expedition of Cuban filibusters 
from Florida jis reported to have landed 
July 4 in Havana province, at the mouth 
of the Jaruco River. The Spanish gun- 
boat ‘Reina Maria Cristina,’’ which was 
cruising about the coast, endeavored to 
intercept the expedition, but without 
success. 

When the cruiser arrived at the spot 
and disembarked her inarines, they were 
fired upon and driven to their boats by a 
strong rebel force in ambush. After a 
brief bombardment of the insurgent posi- 
tion, the warship hurried to Havana for 
re-enforcements. When she_ returned 
with these the filibusters had already left 
with their munitions and supplies for Cas- 
tillo’s headquarters in the Tapaste hills, 
closely pursued by Fonsdeviela’s Spanish 
column, which had marched overland 
from Minas to intercept their move- 
ments. 


HEIRS TO A BUCCANEER. 

Alfred A. Martini, of No. 370 Bain- 
bridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of 
the three hundred heirs to the Sir Francis 
Drake estate in England, armed with the 
power of attorney of the two hundred 
and ninety-nine other heirs, has sailed 
for Europe to press his claim against the 
English government. 

Sir Francis Drake died January 15, 
1596, intestate. His estate went to his 
eleven brothers, only two of whom lived. 
These two, Robert and John, came to this 
country, John settling in Long Island and 
Robert in New England, and the estate 
went to the Crown. It is now valued 
at about three hundred million dollars. 

MONETARY QUESTION NEXT. 

After a discussion lasting over an hour, 
the Cabinet, July 7, decided that the Pres- 
ident should send to Congress a message 
recommending legislation providing for 
a commission to adjust the currency 
questions of the country. It was re- 
solved that this message should be sent 
to Congress July 8, providing that the 
Tariff bill was by that time passed by 
the Senate. 

It is the expectation of the President 
that the subject will receive the atten- 











| ing measure to the form in which it left 





tion of Congress during the present extra | 


session. 

The message was framed by the Presi- 
dent himself, and, like his other special 
messages to Congress, states the necessity 
of the occasion tersely. It was prepared 
by him after a consultation with one or 
two advisers, and submitted to the Cabi- 
net as a whole only on the 7th, when it 
was read in complete form. 
the fact that the Tariff bill has now 
passed both the House and the Senate, 
and hopes that it will soon be concurred 
in by both Houses. With that acted 
upon, a subject of equal importance, he 
says, demands immediate attention—that 
of reform in our currency, The message 
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| vote for still another legislative expres- 
| sion of the Republican doctrine for which 





-without diminishing the circuiating me- 


citizens, who will command public confi- 


assembles in the first term of the next 


Congress will respond to his message, 


some difference of opinion expressed by 


a majority of ten should be rolled up for 
a strictly Republican piece of legislation 


| should remain paired with the venerable 


| Murphy and Mr. Harris. 
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quotes from the President’s inaugural. 
address, in which he said: us 

“Our financial system needs some re- 
vision; our money is all now, but 
its value must not be further threatened. 
It should all be put on an enduring basis. 
not subject to easy attack nor its stability 
to doubt or dispute. Therefore I believe 
it necessary to devise a system, which, 


dium, or offering a premium for its con- 
traction, will furnish a remedy for these 
arrangements, which, temporary in their 
nature, might well in the years of our 
prosperity have been displaced by wiser 
provisions. With adequate revenue 
secured, but not until then, we can enter 
upon such changes in our fiscal laws as 
will, while insuring safety and volume to 
our money, no longer impose upon the 
government the necessity of maintaining 
so large a gold reserve with its attendant 
and inevitable temptations to speculate.” 

It also cites the work and recommenda- 
tions of the Indianapolis Currency Con- 
vention. and says if the power is vested 
in the President, it is his purpose to ap- 
point a commission, non-partisan, con- 
sisting of nine prominent, well informed 


dence. 

The message closes with the hope that 
Congress will enact legislation at this 
session to authorize this commission to 
be made up of representatives of both 
parties so that the President may be pre- 
pared to report to Congress when it re- 


regular session. 
The President, while believing that 


was not overconfident, and there was 


the Cabinet as to the fate the recom- 
mendation would meet at this session. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 
The Dingley Tariff bill, restored in strik- 


the House of Representatives more than 
three months ago, passed the Senate July 
7 by the significant vote of 38 to 28. That 


in a body in which the Republican organi- 
zation is admittedly in a minority of two 
votes might seem to argue the exercise on 
the part of the Republican managers of 
some mysterious powers of political leger- 
demain. Yet so ‘skillfully have the fort- 
unes of the measure been guided in the 
Senate, and so bungling and ineffecti ze 
have been the efforts of the elements in 
opposition to combine in any effective 
warfare on the bill, that the decisive vote 
failed to excite more than the mildest 
ripple of surprise. No party or faction 
in the Senate really desired to see the bill 
fail, and had it been necessary to insure 
its passage probably three or four addi- 
tional votes might have been drawn to 
its support. 

Every one of the eighty-nine votes in 
the Senate was cast or accounted for on 
the final roll-call, although for a time it 
looked as if Mr. Murphy of New York 
would be a sufferer through an awkward 
tangle in the arrangement of party pairs. 
Mr. Aldrich, however, gallantly came to 
the rescue, and, although under no obli- 
gation to do so, volunteered to withdraw 
his own vote so that Mr. Murphy’s could 
also be made to count. 

Mr. Murphy had been paired by Sena- 
tor Pasco, the Democratic ‘“‘whip,’’ with 
Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts; but Mr. 
Hoar had made another arrangement 
before leaving town, by which he was to 
be paired with Senator Harris of Tennes- 


tor Morrill, who was present at the Capi- 
tol and extremely anxious to cast his 


he has battled for more than a genera- 
tion. Mr. Pasco insisted that Mr. Harris 


Vermont Senator, thus depriving him of 
the pleasure of participating in the vote. 
Mr. Morrill stood firm, however, for his 
own interpretation of the understanding 
between himself, Mr. Hoar and Mr. Har- 
ris, and ultimately cast his vote, thus 
leaving Mr. Hoar paired with both Mr. 
After the roll 
had been called. but before the result had 
been announced, Mr. Aldrich good-nat- 
uredly straightened out the difficulty by 
recalling his vote and declaring himself 
paired with the absent New York Sena- 
tor. 

The vote on the bill showed some inter- 
esting political results. Two Silverites— 
Mr. Mantle of Montana and Mr. Jones of 
Nevada—and one Democrat—Mr. McEn- 
ery of Louisiana—actively aided the Re- 
publicans to pass the Dingley measure. 

CHURCH TROUBLES. 

Dissensions have accumulated in the | 
First Methodist Church, one of the oldest | 
and wealthiest in Chicago, until it is left | 

| 





without a pastor and with only six mem- 
bers. Two factions have been at war for 
some time, and on July 7 their feud was 
aired in court, when a suit of Precentor 
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John Brower for salary was heard. The 
contro’ling faction claimed Brower was 
not legally chosen, and refused to pay 
his salary. 

The court held that his election was 
regular, and entered a judgment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars against the 
church. Asa result of the church quar- 
rel, Rev. Henry D. Kimball, the pastor, 
has secured another charge, and all but 
six members have asked for letters of 
withdrawal. 

DESTRUCTION 1N MINNESOTA. 

Fourteen persons are now known to 
have been killed in the cyclone and cloud- 
bursts near Duluth, Minn., July 6 and 7. 
The cyclone, which was central near 
Glenwood, was the worst that ever struck 
the State. The telegraph lines were 
blown down for seventy-five miles each 
side of that place. The list of dead at 
Glenwood, so far as known, is Toliff 
Lavan, Mrs. Samuel Morrow, Samuel 
Morrow, Winnie K. Morrow, Oswald 
Morrow and Robert McGowan, Jr. In 
addition to these Alfred Morrow and a 
baby one year old were probably fatally 
injured. William Norris and wife are 
also reported to have been killed. 

The house in which the Morrows lived 
was picked up off its foundations and car- 
ried for more than a mile. The inmates 
were scattered all along the road and 
lodged in trees, The baby was torn from 
its mother’s arms and carried away, 
being found by some trainmen beside the 
railroad track, a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where the house stood. 

The trainmen said that several other 
houses were blown from their founda- 
tions by the storm, and that undoubtedly 
more lives were lost. Railroad traffic 
was paralyzed because of the heavy fall 
of rain at and near Glenwood. The rain 
came so suddenly and raged so fierecly 
that many trains ran into washouts be- 
fore they had any intimation of danger. 

Forty million feet of logs broke away 
in St. Croix Lake, near Stillwater, and 
the lake rose fourteen feet, flooding the 
country in all directions. Two men are 
reported to have been drowned, and 
every one fled to higher ground for 
safety. Hector, Minn.,. was under water 
about a foot, and damage to the amount 
of fifty thousand dollars was done there. 

The Straight River, at Faribault, rose 
twenty feet, and was within two feet of 
the danger line and rising on the night 
of the 7th. A large number of railroad 
and wagon bridges were washed away. 
A freight train on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul was wrecked near Fari- 
bault and three of the crew were killed. 
A wrecking train which went to its as- 
sistance was also ditched. It is reported 
that two more men lost their lives in this 
wreck, but their names are not given. 
Crops have been damaged to an irrepa- 
rable extent, and a large amount of live 
stock was killed. 


SOLID GOLD. 


A lump of gold weighing 4,129 9-10 
ounces and valued at about $72,000 was 
received at the New York Assay Office 
July 7 from the New York agency of the 
Bank of Montreal, The lump, which is 
in the form of a cone, taking its shape 
from the crucible into which it was run, 














was produced by the Caribou Hydraulic 
Mining Company of British Columbia, 
and is said to represent the proceeds of 
about two months’ cleaning. The same 
mine has been noted in the past for send- 
ing in large lumps of the yellow metal. 
The last large shipment prior to the pres- 
ent was a few months ago, when a lump 
valued at about $80,000 was received, 
The Caribou mine is controlled by inter- 
ests identified with the Canadian Pacific 

Railroad. 
WHEN YOU WEAR A SHIRT WAIST. 
Don’t use Bone or Agate buttons with 
your shirt waist or weat studs of one pat- 
tern and cuff buttons of another. The 
proper thing is a set of seven pieces, 
three studs, collar button, links for culls 
and belt pin all of one design, Roman 
Gold or Sterling Silver plate. Such a set 
is offered by Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
Dept. 58, 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y.. and will 
be sent to any one who will send 10c. to 
cover cost of postage and packing on the 
set, and their Mammoth Catalogue of 
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SOME OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S 
IDEAS. 

WE have before us the text of the now famous 
letter in which M. de Blowitz, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the London Times, sets forth what 
are averred to be the views of the Emperor 
William II., concerning the existing political 
situation, and the contingencies of the near 
future. The ideas are somewhat striking in 
themselves, but, of course, they derive most 
of their importance from the earnestness with 
which M. de Blowitz vouches for their author- 
ship, they having been reported to him, he says, 
by a man of high position who obtained them 
directly from the Kaiser’s lips. Not only the 
European nations, but, also, as we shall see, the 
United States have reason to be interested in 
words which at any hour may be translated into 
acts by the master of a hundred legions. 

One is naturally most curious to learn what 
the emperor said about France. It appears that 
he sincerely desires the friendship of that coun- 
try, and yet deems it impossible to pay the price 
at which alone it could be purchased. ‘‘I do 
not know,’’ he is reported to have said, ‘‘why 
the French have such a grudge against me; it 
was not I who created the existing state of 
things. It is an inheritance which devolves on 
me.’’ In this reasoning there is an. obvious 
flaw. It is true that Alsace-Lorraine was an- 
nexed to Germany by the grandfather of the 
present kaiser; the latter, however, by retaining 
it has made himself an accessory after the fact. 
Why should he regard a voluntary restitution 
of those provinces as unthinkable? History is 
full of precedents for such an act; in our own 
century Great Britain gave back the Ionian 
islands to Greece, with which kingdom they 
were connected geographically, ethnologically 
and linguistically. The Kaiser may say that 
the cases are not parallel, because the Alsatians 
and Lorfainers are Germans by blood and lan- 
guage. The argument drawn from blood rela- 
tionship is not a safe one for a king of Prussia 
to use, so long as he continues to include Danes 
and Poles among his subjects. As for the 
question of language, it 1s certain that in 1870 
a majority of the inhabitants of the annexed 
parts of Alsace and Lorraine spoke French; it 
is not the fault of the present generation that 
German is now the only language used in the 
schools. The true test of kinship is a spiritual 
one, and is to be sought in the wish of a com- 
munity. That test could be applied in Alsace- 
Lorraine by a plebiscite, provided the ballotting 
were secret. It is acknowledged by Germans 
themselves that the outcome of such a plebiscite 
would be, even now, an overwhelming majority 
in favor of France. So long as this state of 
things lasts, the Emperor William II. is holding 
Alsace-Lorraine against the will of its popula- 
tion, and justly, therefore, is looked upon in 
France as particeps criminis. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that the Kaiser 
should fail in his effort ‘‘to create common lines 
of action for Germany and France on industrial, 
commercial and economic questions.”’ 

There is another matter in regard to which 
much curiosity is felt touching Emperor Wil- 
liam’s attitude. Would he see with satisfac- 
tion a partial recovery of temporal power by 


the Papacy? We shall have to answer in the 
affirmative, if we are to accept as trustworthy 
the words imputed to him by M. de Blowitz. 
These words are: ‘‘I have great respect and 
admiration for the Pope, but his German ad- 
herents prevent my doing anything for him. 
Our Catholics are much more extreme than 
those in France. They understand but one 
thing, the restoration of the temporal power 
just as it formerly existed. This,’’ the Kaiser 
adds, ‘‘it was impossible for me to effect or de- 
sire, and they would not accept partial conces- 
sions.’’ This can only mean that, while Em- 
peror William would not dream of advising 
Italy to restore all the territory which the Papal 
See possessed in 1859, or even the so-called 
Patrimonium Petri, which was its historical 
nucleus, he would look favorably on a retroces- 
sion to the Papacy of the Leonine City, together 
with a ribbon of land running along the same 
side of the Tiber to the sea. We can compre- 
hend the frequent revival of that project in a 
section of the Italian press, if in the German 
Kaiser it has a secret advocate. 

It was the Kaiser’s final utterance which has 
the deepest interest for Americans. He said 
that he foresaw a twofold peril and he went 
on to explain that he did not mean the ‘‘ Yellow 
peril,’? which some visionaries had discerned in 
a great westward move of the Chinese. This, 
he thought, had been repelled. by recent events 
for a long period. The events referred to are, 
of course, the war between China and Japan, 
whereby the Yellow race was divided against 
itself; the control of Manchuria acquired by 
Russia; and the near approach to completion 
of the Trans-Siberian railway. Neither, the 
Kaiser went on to say, did he fear the ‘‘Red 
peril,’’ or the danger to the social structure 
threatened by Socialists and Anarchists. In 
his opinion, the socialistic and anarchistic move- 
ment rests on Utopian ideas and schemes of 
spoliation, and the whole civilized world is bent 
on united exertions for self-protection against 
it. What the German Emperor does eye with 
apprehension, he told his interlocutor, is, on the 
one hand, the peril of a certain incessant and 
restless expansion with which Europe is threat- 
ened by one of its races, armed with all the 
means which civilization places and will place 
at the service of its ambition. Which race did 
the Kaiser have in mind, the English or the 
Russian? The London newspapers have taken 
for. granted that it is the earth-devouring ambi- 
tion of England which he dreads. But Eng- 
land would never disturb Germany in its Con- 
tinental home, We believe, therefore, that it 
is the continual westward, and south-westward 
pressure of Russia which is viewed by William 
II. with misgiving. Americans will be sur- 
prige@ to learn that the second phenomenon in 
which the Kaiser descries a source of peril is 
“the intervention of the New World, which is 
beginning to show appetites hitherto unknown. 
It will, ere long, want to intervene in the affairs 
of the Old World, encountering half way the 
ambitions ever in ferment around us.’”’ The 
only possible ground for the German emperor’s 
assertion that we are beginning ‘‘to show appe- 
tites hitherto unknown’’ is our recent annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, and the attitude of our people 


toward the Cuban revolutionists. Were the 
Kaiser better acquainted with our history, he 
would know that there is nothing new in either 
of these phenomena. For nearly fifty years we 
have declared that we could not suffer any 
European power to take possession of Hawaii, 
considering ourselves to have preponderant 
claims to it; and it is much more than half 
a century since we have officially made similar 
averments with regard to Cuba. Cuba is but 
a short distance from Key West, and is, visibly, 
the geographical and strategic complement of 
the Floridian peninsula. Hawaii is far nearer 
San Francisco by sea than is the furthest of our 
Aleutian Islands, and incomparably nearer than 
was San Francisco itself in the fifties to our 
Atlantic States, when it could be reached only 
by the Trans-isthmian route or by a voyage 
round Cape Horn. In no sense does either 
Hawaii or Cuba belong to the Old World, ex- 
cept that the iatter island is nominally a depend- 
ency of Spain; it would be on behalf of the New 
World that we should act, should we make up 
our minds to declare that the infernal barbari- 
ties perpetrated on the Cubans must cease. As 
for our ‘‘encountering half way the ambitions 
ever in ferment’’ on the further side of the At- 
lantic, the Kaiser can only have in view a pos- 
sible alliance between the United States and 
either Russia or Great Britain. An alliance 
with neither power is in sight, nor is such a 
thing even conceivable, unless an aggressive 
movement against us, or against some Spanish 
American republic which we deem it our duty 
to protect, should be made on the part of Ger- 
many or France. We anticipate no such move- 
ment, although we are fully aware that France 
would like to enlarge the boundaries of her 
colony of Cayenne at the cost of Brazil, and 
that Germany would like to dismember the 
same republic by annexing its most southerly 
province, that of Rio Grande do Sul. Eng- 
land’s failure, however, to gain her ends in the 
Venezuela business has- doubtless been accepted 
as a warning by the Continental powers, and it 
was probably the pique caused by the stern 
monition on our part which provoked the Ger- 
man emperor’s objection to our alleged expan- 
sive tendency. 





———__» @~+- 
HAVE AMERICANS ANY SOCIAL 
STANDARDS? 


In the current number of the Forum, Mias 
Frances M. Abbott, a young lady, who was 
born in Concord, New Hampshire, and who 
was graduated from Vassar College in 1881, 
insists that we cannot have any social stand- 
ards in the United States for the reason that we 
have no ranks, no classes, no order of prece- 
dence, such as are encountered in Great Britain. 
She asserts, also, that we have no sccial center, 
no city universally acknowledged as the na- 
tional arbiter of manners; she would resent the 
application of the term “‘metropolitan’’ to New 
York, or that of the derogatory adjective “‘pro- 
vincial’’ to our smaller cities and towns. She 
also informs us that Washington, although the 
political capital of the country, is not socially 
dominant, because it is unable to enforce even 
the pretense of a social standard, every dweller 
within the district, without reference to color, 
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race, occupation, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, being, she says, eligible to what passes for 
society. The lavish entertainments, promis- 
cuously attended, which the writer is pleased 
to impute to New York and Washington, are 
contrasted much to her satisfaction with the 
sober living and high thinking, which are said 
to have obtained in Concord, Mass., under the 
Emerson regime. 

It seems to be difficult to discuss social sub- 
jects except in a loose, superficial, and unfruit- 
ful way. Miss Abbott is no exception to the 
rule. Evidently she has not taken the trouble 
to define the terms which she employs. She 
uses the word society in half a dozen different 
senses, and never once in the specific sense, 
synonymous with the ‘“‘world’’ or the “‘great 
world.’’ which the word bears in the chief social 
centers of Europe and the United States. So- 
ciety, in the specific sense, implies proximity 
to one of the principal foci of political, com- 
mercial, financial, literary and artistic activi- 
ties. ‘That is why the term is interchangeable 
with “the world.’’ The members of London 
society, for instance, have a finger, so to speak, 
on the pulse of mankind; they are not like those 
who, as Tennyson has said, ‘‘mistake the little 
ripple of their burgh for the great wave that 
circles round the world.”? It is the lack of con- 
tact with the principal currents of human life 
and thought, as these acquire volume and mo- 
mentum in the great centers of national wealth 
and population, which justifies us in describing 
the denizens of second-rate cities or small 
towns, no matter how educated and cultivated 
Pro- 
You need 


not repent of it, but you can move away from 


they may be, as essentially provincial. 
vincialism is not a crime but a fact. 


it. One of the marks of provincialism, as dis- 
tinguished from metropolitanism and cosmo- 
politanism, is an excessive attention to what 
may be called the static as contrasted with the 
dynamic elements of society; to the very ranks, 
classes, and order of precedence, which Miss 
Abbott and other writers, who know nothing at 
first hand of Mayfair and Belgravia, confuse 
with ‘‘the world,’’ or London society, in the 
narrow, conventional meaning of the word. 
As a matter of fact, the possession of rank in 
London is no passport to fashionable society. 
A title, if you have it, gives you a right to prec- 
edence over an untitled person on certain occa- 
sions, byt it-affords you no guarantee of admis- 
sion to drawing-rooms in which the untitled 
person may be a welcome and frequent guest. 
Lady So-and-so, the wife, we will not say of a 
city knight, but of a disreputable or common- 
place peer, would give her eyes to be asked to 
a garden party of which plain Mrs. Blank, 
recommended only by beauty and charm, may 
be the cynosure. Tyndall and Huxley, when 
they were living, were to be seen in all the best 
houses in London, although each was of humble 
origin and neither was even a University man. 
There are peers, on the other hand, whose 
knowledge of fashionable society has to be 
gleaned from the jottings of the race-track and 
the music-hall. We would scarcely go so far 
as to say that a duke is not usually eligible, 
merely as such, to the world of fashion; yet the 
name of one duke will recur, that of the last 
Duke of Manchester, whose advent in a London 
drawing-room would have caused something 
like a panic. Neither during the last twenty 
years would any of the veritable queens of the 
hour have been much flattered by the presence 
of the Duke of Beaufort at her dinner table. 
Actresses and actors were his favorite associates. 

The truth is, although Miss Abbott seems 
blind to it, that society, in the modern conven- 
tional sense, is organized and managed exclu- 
sively by women, except so far as the sovereign 
or the heir to the throne is suffered to exercise a 
certain influence. In Paris and New York, at 
all events, the sovereignty of women is unchal- 
lengeable. A woman of fashion differs from 
Miss Abbott in this particular, that her ideas 





and wishes are sharply defined; she knows ex- 
actly what she wants, and how to get it. She 
desires admiration and power. She can get 
neither by evincing the stupid, indiscriminate 
reverence of the lower orders for those who 
have handles to their names. Ever since fash- 
ion, as distinguished from station, was definitely 
organized in London during the first quarter of 
this century, every clever woman has recog- 
nized that the scepter belongs to her who is able 
to make her own personality and immediate 
environment superlatively attractive. It fol- 
lows that she must draw around her men and 
women who possess the power to captivate, or, 
at least, to interest. She must tolerate no 
others. It follows, also, that distinction of any 
sort will be welcome for a while; that an emi- 
nent traveler, discoverer, author, scientist, or 
artist, may be courted for a season, or, as we 
used to say, lionized, so long as he excites curi- 
He will not be naturalized in society, 
however, unless he possesses the staying quality 
of pleasing. In a word, the primary, funda- 
mental, and paramount purpose of society is 
pleasure, and only those who can contribute to 
the fulfillment of that purpose have a firm hold 
upon the fashionable world. The pleasure is of 
an enlightened, esthetic, delicate, and admir- 
able sort, if you will, but still it is just pleas- 
ure, simply pleasure. If Miss Abbott and 
writers of her type would but let this idea 
penetrate their minds, they would cease to con- 


osity. 


found the reciprocal pleasure-giving, which is 
the sole aim of fashionable society, with the 
esoteric instruction and intellectual gymnastic, 
which may have been once procurable in Con- 
cord, Mass., and they would stop talking about 
the inability of Americans to have social stand- 
ards, and to evolve in a city like New York a 
veritable society—an inability which they fool- 
ishly ascribe to the absence among us of rank, 
titles, sharply stratified classes, and iron rules 
of precedence. 

There seems to be still something wanting 
to complete the definition, and we recur to our 
earlier assertion that society par excellence can 
exist only in a metropolis. Wherever a knot of 
clever and attractive women are gathered to- 
gether, they can, undoubtedly, if they set their 
minds to it, evolve a social circle exceedingly 
enjoyable, but, if they are geographically dis- 
tant from the main pulsations of life and 
thought, they would scarcely think of speaking 
of their circle as if it were synonymous with 
‘the world.’”? Whena young lady is introduced 
into society in a city of the second order, let us 
say Philadelphia or Boston, one could hardly 
speak without hyperbole of her going into ‘‘the 
world.”? One might say this with propriety, 
on the other hand, of New York, which is the 
financial, literary and artistic center of the 
country, as well as the second greatest city upon 
earth; we might say it, also, of Washington, 
for Miss Abbott is strangely mistaken in assum- 
ing that Tom, Dick, or Harry, is eligible to the 
society of the Federal capital. It is true that 
every government clerk, and indeed every in- 
habitant of the District of Columbia, whether 
white or colored, is at liberty to attend a gen- 
eral reception at the White House, but people 
who live in Wasliington would smile at hearing 
such a reception described as a fashionable func- 
tion. Miss Abbott seems to have the ‘‘drawing- 
rooms’’ and ‘‘levees’’ of English sovereigns in 
her head, and imagines that a President's recep- 
tion to the rabble of Washington is in some sort 
a counterpart to those ceremonies. She ought 
to be aware that even a presentation to Queen 
Victoria is by no means a letter-patent assuring 
admission to London society. It is far easier to 
go to Buckingham Palace on a formal occasion 
than it is to enter the mansion of certain leaders 
of fashion in Mayfair. We might add that cer- 
tain well-known ladies, who are persone grate 
in some of the best houses in Belgravia, have 
not been; and never can be, presented to Her 
Majesty. So, in Washington, it sometimes hap- 








pens that persons, whose acquaintance is coveted 
and whose dwellings are social centers, will 
boycott the inmates of the White House through- 
out an administration. 

To sum up, many of the writers, who are 
suffered to discuss social standards in the maga- 
zines, might do well to defer the publication of 
their views until they have gained some first- 
hand acquaintance with society in the proper 
meaning of the word. 
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WHY MORE MEN DO NOT MARRY. 

In the July number of the North American 
Review the question, Why more men do not 
marry, is proposed and examined by Kate 
Gannett Wells. Is it true, as a matter of fact, 
that a smaller proportion of men in the Ameri- 
san community now marry than was formerly 
the case, and, if it prove to be true of the men 
belonging to a certain social stratum, what is 
the cause of the masculine reluctance to enter 
the holy state of marriage? Why is a man less 
eager than he once was to pay a young woman’s 
board? 

Touching this matter we have not been able 
to obtain any enlightenment from Kate Gannett 
Wells, but the theme itself may be worth a 
word or two. The census of 1890, as compared 
with preceding censuses, shows that, if we 
survey the American community as a whole, 
marriages are now quite as frequent as they 
ever were. Whatever shortcomings may exist 
among native Americans of old English stock, 
who are presumably better educated and accus- 
tomed to a more expensive mode of living than 
are their compatriots, are more than made up 
by emigrants and the children of emigrants. 
Among Irishmen, for instance, and French 
Canadians, marriage is almost universal. In 
Bavaria the number of marriages is smaller in 
proportion to the population than in any other 
European land, yet, when the Bavarians and 
other South Germans come to the United States, 
they quickly marry, .partly because they earn 
more, and partly because our laws and customs 
impose no impediments to matrimony. When, 
consequently, we are told that on this side of 
the Atlantic men marry later and less frequently 
than formerly, the reference manifestly is to 
persons considerably above the average social 
grade, to college graduates, for example, or 
their children. Thus qualified, the assertion 
seems well-founded. A man’s own observation 
will suffice to assure him that well-to-do and 
cultivated people marry considerably later in 
life than was the case two generations ago, and, 
of course, by postponing the date of marriage 
we lessen the number of marriages, inasmuch as 
the chances of death supervene, and the growth 
of fixed and selfish habits is promoted. That 
early marriages in a certain social stratum are 
far less common than they were in the first half 
of this century is due, primarily, not to the men 
but to the women, and again, less to the young 
people themselves than to their parents. Among 
our grandfathers, and even among our fathers, 
it was customary for a young girl to be given 
in marriage at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and, after twenty, she passed into the category 
of old maids. A usage more senseless and 
more harmful, both to the girl herself and to 
her children, it would be hard fo devise. At the 
age of seventeen or eighteen not one girl in a 
hundred is, in our northern latitudes, qualified 
physically, intellectually, or morally for the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood. Far from 
being completed at that date, the education of 
her body and her mind is scarcely more than 
begun. She is no more fit to marry than her 
brother is; and the suggestion that a boy should 
assume the functions of a husband and a father 
at the age named would be scouted as prepos- 
terous. The conviction is gaining ground 
among well-informed and thoughtful people 
that no young woman should think of marrying 
before she is twenty-five. Such being the drift 
of opinion in the comfortable and educated 
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class, it is plain as anything in mathematics 
that the number of marriages is diminished 
by all those which used to take place at 
an earlier date but to be interrupted, as 


many were, by death before the age of. 


twenty-five. Statistics show that death was 
far more frequent on the part of the wife in 
former days, when a girl was married at eigh- 
teen than it is now. Then, again, the almost 
entire disappearance of the stigma, which the 
folly of our ancestors in Puritanic times at- 
tached to what was termed a single life, ac- 
counts for a more wary, hesitant, and eclectic 
habit on the part of both men and Women, and 
for their growing unwillingness to marry on a 
brief acquaintance. The humbug about love 
at first sight is now relegated to nursery tales; 
attraction there may be at first sight, no doubt, 
but love requires time for its development. In 
the novels read by young women nowadays, 
novels which probably play a considerable part 
in shaping their lives, love is almost. always de- 
picted as a growth, and the heroines, it will be 
noted, are much more mature and much less 
impressionable than they were wont to be. No 
novelist would now venture to make a young 
woman go into raptures over a man’s uniform 
or the color of his eyes. Courtships in novels 
last much longer than they used to, and the 
same thing is true of real life. Young women 
show themselves more sober, sensible and de- 
liberate, for the reason that they are no longer 
encouraged to think of marriage at all until they 
have reached the age of good sense and discre- 
tion. Itis a truism that any good-looking young 
woman can marry, if she wants to, and, there- 
fore, we repeat, it is the woman and not the 
man who, next to the parents, is mainly respon- 
sible for the lateness of marriage, and, conse- 
quently, for a comparative paucity of marriages 
in what may be termed the upper middle class. 

Undoubtedly the postponement of marriage 
to the age of twenty-five or even thirty on the 
part of the man—a postponement rendered in- 
evitable by the greater maturity and more ex- 
acting judgment of the woman; for a girl of 
twenty-five is apt to prefer a man older than 
herself, and holds herself far above a boy—mul- 
tiplies the chances that he will eschew marriage 
altogether. He has had time to discover what 
a lottery marriage is, and how improbable it is 
that two human beings who start even in re- 
spect of culture and intellectual quickness pos- 
sess the same capacity of growth. The whole 
tendency of a married man’s life, if he has to 
work for his living, is to stimulate and feed his 
intellect; the tendency of a married woman’s life 
is much less marked in this direction. The 
rearing of children, and the supervision of do- 
mestics, the enforced and prolonged companion- 
ship with rudimentary individualities, while, of 
course, indispensable, and possibly beneficial to 
the character, leave certainly but little time for 
storing, broadening and deepening the mind. 
Even if the leisure were forthcoming, the vital- 
ity would be lacking, for the fund of vitality 
that can be drawn upon in a day is notoriously 
limited. No man of thirty, that looks around 
him among his friends who marry early, can 
fail to observe how often the woman falls be- 
hind in that continuous striving for self-culture 
that ought not to cease till death. Such an ob- 
servation is apt to make him change materially 
his youthful views of marriage, and incline him 
to look on it, perhaps, as a somewhat one-sided 
bargain. In other words, while men will go on 
marrying for love until the end of the chapter, 
they are less likely at thirty to act hastily and 
to imagine that they are ardently in love when 
what they feel is but a pale counterfeit of the 
sterling sentiment. 

As for clubs, they may operate to some ex- 
tent as a deterrent to marriage, but their influ- 
ence in this direction seems to be exaggerated 
by Kate Gannett Wells. A club has nothing 
in common with a home; no associations can 
hallow or endear it. There is no great charm, 
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either, in a luxury which is shared by hundreds; 
there is no sense of proprietorship; and privacy, 
the greatest of all luxuries, which the poor sigh 
for in vain, is at a club unattainable. As for 
eating and drinking, no doubt a man of modest 
means is better off in clubland than he would 
be in a household of his own accommodated to 
his purse. But a man of modest means and 
slender expectations has no business to marry, 
and to expect a wife and children to put up with 
the remnants of an income scarcely large enough 
for one. It is true that in old times such a man 
did marry, and the result was often misery for 
all concerned. On the whole, we should be dis- 
posed to answer the question with which we 
began by saying that in the upper middle class 
fewer men now marry, partly because they are 
subjected to less pressure on the part of the 
community, partly because women show them- 
selves less averse to a single life, and partly be- 
cause both men and women give themselves 
time to comprehend the seriousness of the mar- 
riage relation. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 





THERE can no longer be any doubt that the wheat 
crop of the United States this year will be much larger 
than ever before, and that the demand and price will 
be better than at any time in the last six years. This is 
the best sign of coming prosperity that has yet appeared, 
for the farming districts contain about half the people 
in the land; when these people prosper they constitute 
our largest free-handed purchasing class, and thus in- 
crease activity in every department of trade. European 
demand for wheat has increased greatly in the last fort- 
night, and prices have gone up at a pleasing rate. Eu 
ropean reports show that the United States must be the 
principal source of wheat supply this year, so prices 
must continue toimprove. The outlook does not justify 
any running into extravagance, nor should it lead any 
one to discount the future by running into debt; but it 
indicates that many old debts will be paid and that hun- 
dreds of thousands of stragglers will be enabled to ‘‘catch 
up with the procession.” 


Canada is to be congratulated on a temporary respite 
of the long excitement over school management in Mani- 
toba, which has affected the entire Dominion. The Papal 
Delegate has announced to all Catholics in Canada that 
he has gathered full information on the question at issue 
for the Pope, whose decision must be awaited for some 
weeks, as the Delegate has not yet started for Rome. 
Meanwhile all Catholics in Canada are positively com- 
manded to cease agitation of the school question, and 
are informed that it is hot their business, nor the busi- 
ness of any one to do anything that can interfere be- 
forehand with the Pope’s judgment and actions. Prob- 
ably Catholics, as well as Protestants and men of no 
sectarian ties, will be glad of the truce, for the school 
quarrel made its way through religious and politic cir- 
cles to set neighbors and friends by the ears in their 
social and business relations. 


One of the largest transfers of American personal 
property to government ownership was made last week 
by the purchase of the locks of the Monongahela Naviga- 
tion Company, the price being more than three and one- 
half million dollars. Tolls will no longer be levied by 
boats passing through the locks, and the government 
will in other ways improve the navigation of the stream. 
The engineer corps of the army, which has charge of 
all improvements of rivers, does its work so thoroughly 
and successfully that the entire northern portions of 
States bordering on the great lakes will join in the wish 
that the government would purchase New York’s Erie 
Canal, and add several cents per bushel to the farm 
value of corn and wheat, by making of the canal a 
deep-water route from the lakes to the sea. All New 
Yorkers who are not politicians will join in the wish, 
for such a transaction would remove the canal forever 
from State politics. 

Unless the miners are liars, the richest gold ‘‘placer”’ 
districts in the world are on the Yukon River, Alaska, 
and some of its tributaries. Stories of the ‘‘flush days’ 
of California are mild by comparison with the tales that 
,come down from the Yukcn valley. The ‘‘diggings’’ 
are as inaccessible as the interior of Africa; the miners 
must travel most of the way on foot, dogs are the only 
possible beasts of burden and cost more than good horses 
sell for in the East, meat and flour sell at a dollar per 
pound, the working season is short, and most of the 
work is done in ice-cold water, but were the conditions 
twice as bad there would be no diminution of the num- 
ber of prospectors. The true ‘‘gold-bug”’ is not the 
banker or coupon-clipper; he is the horny-handed son 
of toil who will endure any hardship and take any and 
every risk of life for the purpose of getting his money 
direct from the ground, 


The recent reductions of prices of bicycles has de- 
lighted an immense number of men and women, boys 
and girls, for the wheel has become a common convey- 
ance as well asa means of recreation; physicians, clergy- 
men, and merchants use it while making their business 
rounds, and it has quadrupled the area in which me- 
chanics may look for work and children may attend 
schoois, and cheapness should make its use universal, I¢ 
should be borne in mind, however, that there is a point 
beyond which cheapening cannot safely go, and that poor 
bicycles are far more dangerous than cheap guns or 
worthless horses. A gun kills only from the muzzle; it 
may wound its owner by bursting; when a horse “‘goes 
to pieces” the rider may get off and walk, but a break- 
ing bicycle offers many probabilities of wounds as dan- 
gerous and fatal as surgeons have ever treated. There 
should be remorseless and widespread black-listing of 
any make of bicycles that proves untrustworthy. 

It is a common supposition that when a man obtains 
a commission in our army or navy he is ‘‘fixed’’ for life, 
The truth, however, is that an officer cannot be pro- 
moted even a single grade until he has been examined 
as to his fitness. This examination is hereafter to be 
more searching than it has been. for the Secretary of 
War has ordered that it shall be so made as to discover, 
not what the candidate has studied, but how hr: has al- 
ready used or can use his acquirements. Any man of 
ordinary intelligence can absorb information, but only 
a small proportion of men of any class have the ability 
and will to make practical application of what they 
have learned. Many of our naval and military officers 
successfully conduct departments of experiment and 
work that civilians would not attempt except for pay 
several times greater than that of the united services, 
and-any manifestation of inability is an intimation that 
the incumbent should resign. In no other department 
of the public service is so much high-class work done 
for so small pay. 

Men have at last been found who know how to make 
money out of tramps. They are freight-train crews on 
Kansas railroads; they give the tramps free passage in 
empty freight cars and sell them to the farmers, who need 
harvest hands, ata dollar a head. It is a fact that some 
men, who are tramps ten months of every twelve, are 
the ablest wheat-harvesters in the country; they begin 
in southern Kansas and work their way slowly north- 
ward, according to the ripening season, until they reach 
northern Nebraska and Minnesota. They have large 
appetites and uncertain manners, but most prairie farm- 
ers know how to shoot, and so do their wives and older 
children, so the tramps are compelled to behave fairly 
well. Sucha labor system would not be endured in any 
other country than ours, and it shows how imperfectly 
the average western farmer is equipped for his work, 

Two vessels of our navy have been sent to the por- 
tion o7 the world in which our flag is most respected 
and feared—to the principal port of Morocco, Early in 
this century all civilized nations paid tribute to a lot of 
pirates and thieves who ruled the petty nations on the 
horth coast of Africa; the United States was the first 
nation to refuse to pay tribute and to give the scoun- 
drels a severe drubbing, the traditions of which are re- 
peated with awe to this day on the Morocco coast, which 
is the last remaining stronghold of the so-called Barbary 
powers. It ought to be more generally known that 
movements of the navy in Morocco waters—and, indeed, 
in all waters but our own—are directed by the State De- 
partment. The current notion that our naval vessels go 
into foreign waters merely fora pleasure jaunt is grossly 
unjust to the Navy Department and its men; the ships 
seldom go except to ports where our national interests 
require a show of force; their captains are diplomatic 
agents of a sort that must be maintained until the mil- 
lennium dawns. 

A much-needed warning against the American weak- 
ness of investing money far from home is being offered 
by a recent experience of many inhabitants of Maine. 
The people of that State are so thrifty that most of 
them save money and few wish to borrow, s6 that sav- 
ings have to look elsewhere for investment, During 
the western boom of a few years ago many new banks 
were started out there, and a mere mention of the rates 
of interest, legal and usurious, which they could obtain 
on loans, caused some millions of Maine money to be 
invested in the banks’ stock. The Jaws of some of the 
States provided, for the safety of depositors, that stock- 
holders should be liable for double the amount of their 
subscriptions. Droughts, and the depression that fol- 
lowed the depression of ‘93, caused the bottoms to fall 
from many business enterprises; thousands of mort- 
gages and notes became worth no more than the paper 
they were written upon, many banks failed, the Maine 
stockholders lost all they had subscribed, and now they 
are confronted by judgments requiring additional 
amounts as large as their Josses. The incident is a 
new proof of the soundness of the old theory, that high 
interest means poor security, There are lenders who 
get five per cent a month for their money all the year 
round, whether the times be good or bad, but they keep 
aclose eye on the borrower and his assets; they wouldn't 
risk a dollar a thousand miles away, to be lent by a 
banker whom they never saw; not even at a hundred 
per cent a day. 

It is to be regretted that the programme of the coni- 
ing convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
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contains no mention of discussion of a plan for guaran- 
teeing depositors. This subject was prominent at some 
previous sessions of the Association, and conservative 
committees declared, on the basis-of past bank failures, 
that an assessment of one per cent a year, of the banks 
themselves, would cover all deficiencies caused by fail- 
ures. Nothing ever did so much to inspire public con- 
fidence in banks as the national banks’ guarantee of 
circulating notes; a note that is genuine is now good 
for its face value, no matter how badly the bank may 
have failed; but the risks of depositors remain as great 
asever. For all or even some of the banks to combine 
in a mutual guarantee association would remove the 
last possible weakness of the banking system, and thus 
prevent “‘runs,’’ and the private hoarding of money, 
and would make the entire circulating medium avail- 
able even in the most panicky times. Such national 
and private banks as might decline to enter such a com- 
bination would soon be ‘‘frozen out’’ of business, which 
in itself would be a benefit to a country which already 
contains too many financial institutions which could not 
bear rigid inspection. 

The latest American plan for living without work 
was developed in California a few months ago. A hun- 
dred men got together enough money to charter a ves- 
sel to take them to one of the many delightful South 
Sea islands of which travelers and other romancers have 
written much—islands where bread-fruit and bananas 
grow in abundance and without cultivation, and where 
leisurely fishing is the nearest approach to working for 
aliving. In these ‘‘Isles of the Blest’’ a house of the 
native pattern can be constructed with a hatchet in half 
an hour, and there are no house-cleaning days to drive 
men crazy; for ’tis easier to build a new home than to 
clean the home; besides, the women do all the work. 
The women of the isles are always said to be beautiful 
and longing for husbands, for the native males have 
been thinned out by wars cheerfully begun for the sole 
purpose of relief from the monotony of doing nothing. 
The California party did find some beautiful islands, 
but on all of them were flying the flags of European na- 
tions, whose traders sold the natives rum and compelled 
them to work in payment therefor, and the food ques- 
tion was frequently found to be a serious one. The de- 
luded loafers will be obliged to return; if a man insists 
upon living without work the United States is the place 
for him, and his class must be that of the tramp. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada’s Premier, continues to 
say things over in England, and they are so progressive 
and so vigorously expressed as to remind England’s 
politicians and people that the colonies are not mere 
dependencies and places of overflow for the population 
of the British Isles. Ata banquet a few nights ago, at 
which Colonial Secretary Chamberlain was present, Sir 
Wilfrid startled his hearers by saying that the colonies 
should draw more closely together in the empire or they 
should separate. He also declared that ‘“‘when Canada 
has her strength, nothing else will satisfy her but im- 
perial representation.’’ This, to a government which 
had been making of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration an 
opportunity to show the insignificance of everything 
but royalty, the aristocracy and armed forces, which 
had allowed buta shilling and fourpence per head for 
the entertainment of the House of Commons during the 
great naval review, was strong language to be uttered 
from a little colony three thousand miles distant. 

Women are working their way into American poli- 
tics in unexpected places. Even down South, the sec- 
tion which has always been most reluctant to see woman 
enter man’s domain, many women are now active in 
business and the professions, which implies that they 
are dabbling in politics and desiring to vote. In con- 
servative New Jersey there is a new law by which 
women may gain the suffrage in towns, and last week 
some property-owning women in that State went to the 
polls and ‘‘broke the slate’’ of the male majority that 
intended to defeat an appropriation to build a new 
schoolhouse; the defeated men were surprised as well 
as humiliated, but the result of the vote cannot be set 
aside. Recently, also, in a large suburb of New York, 
in which State women may who are parents vote for 
school officers, the school board unanimously objected 
to a woman nominee for a school trusteeship, but the 
mothers went to the polls and elected their candidate. 
Such incidents do not presage full woman suffrage, but 
they will have the effect of making male voters and 
bosses careful not to offend the gentler sex. 

One result of some of our coming tariff provisions 
that promise to lessen trade with the nations of Central 
and South America is that the Canadian business men, 
who are quite as wide-awake and energetic as our own, 
are preparing to pick up such bits of trade as we may 
lose. E. M. Sheppard, a Toronto editor, has been sent 
down to Mexico to see how trade relations between that 
country and Canada may be made closer, and he will 
afterward visit some of the other republics. He is not 
a political theorist, such as our country is in the habit 
of sending on similar errands, but a practical business 
man with a keen scent for trade; he is already well ac- 
quainted with Spanish American countries, their people 
and their language, and there is plenty of British gold 
ready to back any Canadian enterprises that promise 
profit. The American who imagines that ours is the 
only American country that can ever become great in 
manufactures and trade does not know Canadians and 
their resources. 
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Silver seems to be in a bad way indeed, for both Debs 
and Mrs. Lease have declared that it will not be an‘‘is- 
sue” of their followers in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. Quite likely, however, its chances will be better 
if left to the consideration of a different class of advo- 
cates, for only business experts are competent to deal 
with it. The bimetallists report hopeful signs in Eu- 
rope, but bimetallism, if adopted by the nations, will 
not imply free coinage at the ratio of sixteen to one, or 
at any other ratio that can threaten to disturb exchange 
for even a single day. 

An order recently issued by the Secretary of War is 
likely to lessen the number of recipients of the United 
States ‘‘Medal of Honor,’ and make that bit of metal 
what it should be—the most distinguished military 
badge of bravery in the world. The Secretary inti- 
mates that bravery, being a quality that is and was 
general in the service, is not sufficient in itself to entitle 
a soldier to the medal; the recipient must have distin- 
guished himself among and above comrades all of 
whom were doing their full duty. Rumors that some 
plucky veterans have obtained the medal through per- 
sonal and political influence has had a bad effect upon 
hundreds of thousands of survivors of the volunteer and 
regular armies, and threatened that the medal itself 
might become as common and cheap as the insignia of 
France's ‘‘Legion of Honor’’; at present it is esteemed 
so highly that many veterans would gladly exchange 
their pensions for it. 

If a dozen or more tribes of our Indians really desire 
to emigrate to Mexico, as reported, all white inhabitants 
of the Western States will wish them success, for not 
even the best tribes have ever been regarded as desir- 
able neighbors. Probably, however, Mexico will de- 
cline to receive them unless they are willing to take 
their chances among Mexico’s own remaining uncivil- 
ized tribes; for no country has any use for immigrants 
who have no money yet have a constitutional hatred of 
work. By far the greater portion of Mexico’s native 
population is of Indian blood, but either through cent- 
uries of Spain’s savage discipline and repression or 
through climatic influences these descendants of the 
aborigines are peaceable and self-supporting; they are 
good workmen. good soldiers, and they vote and wor- 
ship according to the desires of the government. The 
appearance among them of a lot of ‘‘blanket Indians’”’ 
from the United States would bode no good for Mexico, 
and not one knows this better than*the very intelligent 
President of our sister republic. 

The Americans who would be most welcome in Mex- 
ico and who might benefit themselves by going there 
are such of our Southern blacks as are industrious, have 
saved some money, and yearn for the political and 
social equality which they despair of obtaining in the 
Southern States. Color is no bar to position in Mexico, 
except among the higher classes; Indians and colored 
people fraternize and intermarry, as they have gener- 
ally done in the United States, and the fruit of such mar- 
riages resembles much of the present population of the 
West Indies and Central America—men and women 
who have no complaint to make of their treatment by 
any other class. Our Southern brethren who wish to 

reduce the number of their colored neighbors would 
find emigration to Mexico more practicable than any 
other plan of relief that they have discussed, and they 
could even afford to make it ‘‘assisted’’ emigration, for 
Westward-bound trains on Southern railroads run light, 
and colored emigrants are not above traveling in freight- 
cars. 

It is impossible for the American eagle to suppress 
an occasional exultant screech over his country’s way 
of leading in departments of manufacture in which 
foreigners claim superiority. The latest from England 
is that the lowering of prices of American bicycles, 
which are largely sold in the British Isles, has com- 
pelled ‘‘cuts’’ of prices over there, and that the stock of 
a. great English company, capitalized at five million 
dollars, is unsalable in consequence. An American 
manufacturer rightly assumes that increase of orders 
will make good his apparent loss by reduction of prices, 
but it seems that so many portions of English bicycles 
are made by hand instead of being turned out accur- 
ately by machinery, and in any desired quantity with 
but little additional cost, that the English makers can- 
not balance decreased profit per wheel by large increase 
of sales. Through similar English adherence to old 
methods American watches, a few years ago, replaced 
English watches all over England and her colonies,.and 
they have ever since held the market. Going beyond 
manufactures, our life insurance companies, which 
we regard as extremely conservative as well as very 
safe, have ‘‘cut into” British business on British soil in 
a manner which has amazed and enraged the native 
companies. It looks like brains. 


This is to be the most notable of all seasons of polar 
exploration. Andree’s balloon should have started by 
this date for a quick dash at the North Pole, Peary is 
completing his arrangements to move upon the same 
point by the slower means of a colony consisting princi- 
pally of Esquimau families, to move further northward 
year by year, and the Belgians have raised enough 
money to send an expedition to the South Pole. Relief 
expeditions are not yet talked of, although the histories 
of almost all polar ventures imply that the explorers 
must be looked for and helped within a year. The 





utmost success should be hoped for, on the part of the 
explorers, if only that an end may be put to the series 
of apprehensions and horrors that have come of most 
attempts at discoveries in the Arctic regions. There 
van be no doubt that to some natures exploration is a 
passion which laughs at privation, suffering and risk of 
life, but no man should give way to any passion which 
through his acts will bring miserable hours and days to 
millions of good people who never harmed him. 


Pennsylvania is having a hard time over her deficit 
and her attempt to make receipts equal expenditures, 
Much hope was placed upon a tax of three cents per 
day on alien laborers, of whom there are thousands in 
the State, but the system required employers to do most 
of the work of discrimination and collection, so the em- 
ployers are ridding themselves of the annoyance by 
discharging their alien laborers. It would seem that 
States might have learned by this time, from the ex- 
perience of the general government, that there is a 
limit to taxable capacity, and that only by economy can 
receipts be made to cover expenditures; that a State 
may be very rich and prosperous, as Pennsylvania is, 
does not in the least alter this fact. Congress has been 
trying for months to find something new to tax, indi- 
rectly under the tariff, but the advocates of the bill 
themselves report that they have had but poor luck and 
they do not imagine that the new rates will wipe out 
the deficit; yet any new tax devised, whether by State 
or nation, injures the party that imposes it. A dozen 
or more States should take warning by Pennsylvania 
while there is yet time. 


The Board of Appraisers that is the final authority 
under the new law providing for the inspection of teas 
is already hard at work, for importers at New York, 
Boston and San Francisco are appealing from the decis- 
ions of local inspectors. The Board has rejected each 
and every sample submitted to it, which shows how 
great need there was for such a body. Price seems to 
have made no difference in the purity of teas hereto- 
fore imported; some of the made-up imitations were so 
flavored as to please purchasers yet be without any of 
the inspiriting quality peculiar to genuine tea. As tea 
is next to coffee the stimulant most generally used in 
the United States, and is the favorite of the gentler and 
more sensitive sex, it genuineness is of far more im- 
portance than that of any of the beverages that cheer 
but also inebriate. 
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TABLE TALK, 


BY EDGAR SALTUS, 

THIs is the season in which there is nothing to talk 
about and when it is too hot to talk well about that. 
The clubs are empty. Fifth. Avenue is a glittering 
desert. There is no one to exchange ideas with even 
should you be in possession of ideas to exchange. The 
dullness of town is accentuated in the country. Bar- 
ring those resorts which are within beck and call of 
New York, the others are homes of humidity and haunts 
of ennui. Bar Harbor is a beautiful wilderness. York 
Harbor is an Eve-less Eden. At Narragansett there is 
not a soul to be seen. As the migration to Europe this 
year has been slight one may wonder where all the ami- 
able people, whose recurrent custom it was to descend 
in avalanches on these places, may be. I have heard it 
remotely alleged that their eclipse is due to hard times. 
Which is rubbish. During the panic that occurred four 
years ago Bar Harbor was packed, ditto York Harbor, 
and Narragansett was on the crest of the wave. It was 
their apogee. They have been on the wane ever since. 
The cause is not hard times. It is due primarily to the 
bad food, general indifference to your comfort and high 
prices which are characteristic of the New England sea- 
side hotel. It is due also to an increasing disinclina- 
tion to herd. People of means are getting to prefer 
their own homes to some one else’s hotel. That is all. 
In a few years, so far as they are concerned, the Sum- 
mer Resort will have had its day. The era of the Coun- 
try House has come and it is not necessary to be pro- 
phetic to assume that it has come to stay. 

The rumored, announced and denied engagement of 
Miss Goelet to the Duke of Manchester is an arrange- 
ment which, if effected, should be entirely satisfactory 
to all concerned. The young woman’s parents, though 
New Yorkers, prefer to live abroad, and the young man, 
though English, has a fair share of American ‘blood. 
The party of the first part is quite pretty, the party of 
the second is a well-mannered, unaffected lad. I don’t 
see how either of them could do better. Then, too, 
though the young man is literally without a copper, 
his bride will have enough and to spare. The quid pro 
quo is the title, one which, if a trifle besmirched, is the 
best on the market now. It would make Miss Goelet 
fourth in the list of England’s duchesses that hail from 
this part of the world. The first was this young man’s 
mother. His father carried on like the very Old 
Scratch. So too did the late Duke of Marlborough. 
But the latter, being a man of some sense, never roamed 
very far from his own particular set, while the late 
Duke of Manchester had tastes so low that had he not 
been born an English peer you would have mistaken 
him for one. His widow, Consuelo Isnaga, as she was 
familiarly known in New York, is a lady, once very 
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beautiful, who has been criticised perhaps, as ladies any real reform. As a matter of fact, statistics show eight hundred dollars has been taken from a single pan 
will be, but who has never been the subject uf gossip. that in the past four years intoxication has diminished of dirt. There is a yield which in the entire history of 
The good qualities which are hers her son inherits. It both here and in England, while conditions in Germany mining is unexceeded. And the yield has only begun. 
would be pleasanter, no doubt, to see Miss Goelet marry remain unchanged. The cause of the decrease has not Millions will follow. In this Werxkty, three or four 
a fellow-countryman, for, after all, there are not enough been due to repressive enactments which, it isa matter years ago, I called attention, not to these particular 
heiresses here to go round, yet, as this young man is of general agreement, tend rather to defeat than to diggings, but to those of the Yukon, of which the 
half American, should she take him she will be doing further the object in view, but to the bicycle. As was Klondike is a tributary, and recommended every one 
the next best thing; in which event we may all hope pointed out in this column last week, you can’t ride a whom placer mines allures to hie there. I am sorry 
that the strawberry leaves will be becoming and that wheel and drink too. Biking here as in England is nowlI did not go myself. The world, our modern world 
her pretty little head may never rest uneasy beneath practically universal. In Germany this is not the case, at least, has never seen such wealth as is there. The 
their weight. But here, as in England, it is during the past four years belt was recently estimated by the United States Geo- 
ae that it has become so. In view of these premises I will, logical Survey Expedition to be at least five hundred 
Mrs. Maybrick’s chances are looking up. The peti- with entire deference, venture to suggest to Mr. Selling miles in length and in some places a hundred wide. It 
tion, recently presented, which asks, without reference that instead of advocating a bill for the increase of the passes from British into American territory in the 
to her guilt or innocence, that she be pardoned, enjoys, criminal element, he would serve not only his purpose vicinity of Forty Mile Creek and for some distance runs 
it is reported, a fair chance of being favorably heard. but the country at large much better, if he draft an- parallel with the Yukon. The Klondike diggings, un- 
In that event one may wonder what life may hold for other, making the neglect of bicycling—on the part fortunately, are on the other side. I say unfortunately, 
her still, whether indeed it holds anything, whether of every able-bodied man who happens to be endowed I might have said of course. England has a nose for 
there can be ever in it anything more for her. Previ- with propensities to treat and to be treated—a statutory gold which we may envy. Long since Alaska repaid in 
ous to her conviction she was an extremely pretty offense punishable by a fine which may be remitted in sealskins the cost of its acqutisition.from Russia. How 
woman, young and fair, a real caress to the eye. As the discretion of the judge, but never in the case of old much better Columbia would have paid for itself had 
Festus put it, she counted time by heart-throbs not by offenders. That is the way to handle the drink ques- we been able to get it too. 
figures on a dial. Adorably constructed, she was con- tion, and that is the way to handle this gentleman too, 
structed to be adored. Life meant to her Love. It was I may be in error, I frequently am, but I think that a Details of the meeting of the Western Writers at 
the Fiat Lux of Genesis, the Why and Wherefore of century run on a restive, high-geared bike would do Winona Park, Indiana, are meager, but it is not diffi- 
Creation. According to the consensus of transatlantic him a great deal of good. cult to assume that the function was a success, In this 
opinion, she was guilty of the crime for which she was —_— country, the most original writers of the present genera- 
condemned. In that case she should have been hanged, The subject of temperance has an aspect as yet un- tion—those writers who are most appreciated here and 
But few that ever saw her, and certainly no one that touched. There is many a drunkard who has become ®broad—came from there, from a West more westerly 
ever knew her, believed that those fingers of hers, on so not because he wanted to but because he could not perhaps than Indiana, but still from out there. The 
the ends of which were such pretty gestures, could help it. Apart from inherited predisposition which success of the writer of ‘“‘Songs of the Sierras’’ is legend- 
have brewed that poisoned cup from which, it was belongs to pathology, drunkards may be divided into ary. The popularity of the author of ‘“‘The Luck of 
alleged, her husband died. As well believe in the three classes. First, those who drink to drown their Roaring Camp” is unimpaired. To-day at St. James’s 
malice, the treachery and felonious designs of a butter- sorrows and who find that their sorrows know how to the poet of ‘‘Little Breeches’’ is more of a big bug than 
fly. In that fair, if empty, head of hers there was swim. Second, those who drink for purposes purely @Dy rajah from the Ind. There are these, there are 
room in plenty for fancies and for dreams. But inthe convivial and remark the morrow’s lack of cheer. Third, Others, and without a doubt there will be more, For 
shallowness of its recesses the fiber from which the those who drink for no other reason than that they hap- that matter, there can’t be enough of them. The thirst 
murderess is made had not depth enough to grow. pen to be thirsty. In weather such as we have been’ for originality, like the thirst for happiness, is unap- 
The existence which she led was that of the present enjoying this final category gains recruits each day. peasable and never appeased. Originality used to be 
tense. Yesterday passed from her. The morrow was There must be replenishment for the depletion which indigenous here, it promises to become so there. If 
always remote. To imprison a woman of that charac- heat and humidity cause. Ice-water is toxic in addi- that great American novel is ever written, it is from 
ter was a sin.’ She should have been hanged or ac- tion to being unsatisfying. Into a majority of the con- the West it will come. It would be pleasant to fancy 
quitted. Her release now, should it come, will come coctions of the teetotal class, chemical substances of a that in the mind of some one of those that assembled at 
too late. From the ends of her fingers those pretty deleterious order are introduced. The thirsty man, Winona Park, already it is in process of elaboration. 
gestures have gone. Her dreams and fancies have when he does not happen to be a baby in arms, is But however that may be, in the achievements of. the 
been converted into nightmares. Life long since has aware of all this, and in the absence of anything else past is the promise of the future. It is to the West we 
ceased to mean to her love in any shape. The where- may turn to some variety of alcohol. And there you look, and we do so with the tolerable certainty that we 
fore of her own creation must be to her a riddle which get the drunkard who has become so not because he are not looking in vain. 
only death can solve. Death, after all, is a detail.. It wanted to but because he could not help it, because 
is suffering which is abominable and stupid. Mrs. May- thirst must be quenched and there is nothing else 
brick has been like a child who is subjected to torture, wherewith to quench it, nothing, that is, on tap, and 
who knows that it is being tortured but who does not nothing which may be obtained from the grocer. 
know why. If there is anything more hopeless than There should be. When it is the manufacturer and his ‘ . — . 
that it was too hopeless even for Dante’s Inferno. descendants will enjoy a fortune which will surpass in the romance isa scientist, Professor Hankin by name, 
—— that of a baker’s dozen of brewers. It won’t solve the 04 the culprit he sought was a microbe of the cholera 
The death of Henri Meilhac, which occurred last temperance question, but it will cut it in two. The ‘tibe. At mess in Saugor soldiers thirteen sat. When 
week, is the passing of one who was once so thoroughly drunkard, in spite of himself, will cease to be. To they got up nine were ill, three had the cholera and one 
alive that his liveliness enlivened two continents, three, those whom the subject interests I may signal two cups ied. It was suspected that the bacillus had lurked and 
four even, the whole world. It is thirty years ago that that used to cheer and did not inebriate—gale beer and germinated in the water-pitcher. But the supply from 
Offenbach, Halévy and he threw Paris into raptures mead—ancient tipples good enough to make a cat speak Which the pitcher had been filled was shown to be pure. 
over the scenario, the score and the wit of ‘‘La Belle andaman dumb. The first is brewed from bog-myrtle, Then a chocolate pudding became an object of suspicion, 
Héléne.”” The scenario was Halévy’s, the score, of a shrub that produces a liquid light, satisfying, aro- for no other reason, perhaps, than that the mess waiter 
course, was, Offenbach’s but the wit, and diabolically matic and sparkling, and which is the popular beverage Who had finished it was nearly finished by it. The query 
witty it was, Meilhac supplied. That freebooter, Jim jn Sweden to-day. The second is produced in Ireland by rose how gat the microbe there. It was then that the 
Fisk, imported it for production in the delightful series boiling down honeycombs after the honey has been ex- <etective was summoned. Professor Hankin sought a 
of representations which he gave at what he was pleased tracted and then adding a little barm. Both are dcli- clew and found it in a dishcloth that had been dried 
to call his Grand Opera House, and which in those days cious, both are non-alcoholic. Better than laws and Where it should not have ..en, Then he took three of 
was a very good shop after all—better, assuredly, than lectures would they serve the temperance cause were that pudding’s ingredients—milk, C665, and gelatine— 
any we had before or have had since. With it, too, they manufactured here. sterilized them, made a culture, inoculated iv, cooked it 
Fisk brought ‘‘Barbe Bleue,’ another gem of these — and produced cholera microbes at the rate of nine mil'ion 
collaborateurs, and also ‘‘La Vie Parisienne,’’ which A new way to pay old debts has recently been dis- tothe cubic centimeter. But that was not enough for 
was the third pearl in their coronet. In the realm of covered. It consists in the home manufacture of dia- him. He had used laboratory gelatine and he began all 
light opera thesé masterpieces of wit and melody have monds. According to Mr. William Crookes, who, in over with the gelatine of commerce. In eighteen hours 
never been excelled. But it took the conjunction of spite of his name. is eminent not in thimbleriggery but he produced to the cubic centimeter four hundred mil- 
three men, each a genius in his way, to make them in science, the first thing you do is to get some choice lion microbes more. They are not eating chocolate pud- 
what they were, and to make with them the conquest iron which you pack together with charcoal in the ding in India now. 
of the civilized world, together with sections which are crucible of an electric furnace. There, after it has 
semi-barbaric. Apart from New Orleans, a city, paren- enjoyed a temperature that may range from four to 
thetically, which knows a good thing when it sees it, it five thousand degrees Centigrade, the molten mass 
is fifteen years since they have been given in this coun- which results, and into which you have put a little 
try. To the younger generation they are unknown. carbon, is plunged into ice-water. Then you will 
By the elder they are not forgot. Any local manager observe that in the passage from a liquid state to a solid 
ambitious for Standing Room Only, could not do better one the iron has greatly expanded, whereupon treated 
than give us the sound of them once more. to reagents, behold, the dissolved carbon emerges trans- dressing he noticed that he needed fresh attire. That 
i parent and crystalline. These experiments have been‘ afternoon it was his intention to wait on the inevitable 
Mr. Louis Selling, director of the Bethel Relief yerified and found to be exact. They originate, how- young woman, ask her hand in holy matrimony, and he 
Society, Detroit, is a gentleman whom it would be ever, not with Mr. Crookes, but, as related months ago felt that his chances of success would be increaged by a 
pleasant to know better. He would like it made a jpn this WEEKLY, with a Frenchman—sM. Moissan. This brand-new suit of clothes. Any one else might straight- 
criminal offense for you to buy a drink which is con- gentleman, who is a chemist, took a hint from nature. way have purchased them. Not so Mr. McTavish, In 
sumed by another person. He says that Germans don’t A mags of iron which had been submitted to him and his moorland beyond, sheep were pasturing. Af five 
treat, that consequently there is less drunkenness among which proved to be a meteorite, he found to be sprinkled minutes past eight he ordered two of them shorn. At 
them than among Anglo-Saxons, and that the prime with diamonds. It occurred to him at the time that as ten-twenty-five the wool under his directions had been 
cause of poverty every where is ignorance and intemper- gjgmonds are usually unearthed in what are recognized dyed, carded, spun, and had been taken by him to a fac- 
ance. In these views of this gentleman what is new is 4s the necks of subterranean and extinct vulcanoes, and tory where the warping, weaving, milling and finishing 
not true and what is true is not new. If therebe less that stars are suns, and that they, too, are the homes of were done. It was then twenty minutes to two. Mr. 
intoxication among Teutons than among English and yojcanoes, that the lesson of the bediamonded mete- McTavish took the result to a tailor, had himself meas- 
Americans it is not for the reason which Mr. Selling rite was one which who so ran might read. It wasa ured and went to lunch. At four he returned. Coat, 
advances but because they happen to prefer light wines question merely of subjecting certain substances to a trousers and waistcoat were ready, and precisely seven 
and beer to whisky and cocktails. That poverty is the certain heat and presto, Eureka! hours and fifty-five minutes after the idea entered his 
result of ignorance is undeniable and that it may be — head he set out for that young woman dressed, and pre- 
induced by intemperance no one will deny. But these The art of writing, some one somewhere sagely pared, to kill. There, Mr. Maclaren, is a story for you. 
are platitudes that have been running about the book- stated, consists in graceful transitions. The transition Intercalated with layers of tough Scotch, it would be 
shelves ever since books were shelved. Mr. Selling’s from diamonds to gold is not alone graceful, it is auto- not a bit less uninteresting than the other tales you 
theory that both can be abolished by an act of the suggestive. Besides, the subject happens to be an actu- have produced. 
Legislature is interesting and may even find adherents ality. From British Columbia there came, last week, —_— 
—what vagary has not?—but it lacks that element of reports more auriferous than ever emanated from Cali- The mania for statues continues. Money for monu- 
common sense which must be the main ingredient of fornia. In the Klondike diggings dust to the value of ments is asked from every one, for every one. Statues 


The last advices from India bring with them a story 
of detective work which, in addition to being entirely 
end-of-the-century, is more surprising than anything 
which modern journalism has achieved. The detective 





In Selkirk, in the neighborhood of which the Prin- 
cess of Thule lived and loved, an episode recently oc- 
curred which I can only characterize as delightful. A 
gentleman whom I may call Mr. McTavish: because that 
does not happen to be his name, got out of bed one 
morning at five minutes to eight. In the process of 
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are proposed for Wagner at Munich, for Donizetti at 
Bergamo, for Mozart at Prague, for Mascagni at An- 
cona, and presently we shall be putting up one to De 
Koven here, After all, why not? In France a short 
time ago a sculptor received a government order fora 
statue of Guillotin. When the fact got abroad, this 
rather belated honor to the inventor of the machine 
which in that country takes the place of our electric 
chair was very generally applauded. The ‘‘Figaro,” 
however, the foremost of all the backward Parisian 
newspapers, pointed out that the invention brought 
little happiness to the inventor, inasmuch as his head, 
too, fell beneath it. But the ‘‘Temps’’ on the morrow 
took its beloved contemporary by the ear and showed 
that not only Guillotin did not invent the guillotine but 
that it did not guillotine him. So much the better, 
But if every man of that kind is to have a monument it 
seems to me, that, however it may be here, the hour is 
not distant when in Europe there will be more statues 


than soldiers. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


XLVIII. 

DUELING in France becomes still more ludicrous, 
Monsieur Paulmier, deputy, as we are now informed, 
has had a quarrel with the Count Bertrand de Valon. 
M. Paulmier states, in a newspaper interview, that on 
meeting the Count de Valon, one evening, at the Jardin 
de Paris, he ‘‘ordered him to leave the place, for what 
reasons need not be made known.’’ Count de Valon 
(more fool and coward he!) retired, ‘‘On Monday morn- 
ing,’ we are further enlightened, ‘‘M. Paulmier awaited 
the Count’s seconds, but in their place came a letter, 
stating that the writer did not understand the attitude 
M. Paulmier had taken up toward him.”’ And thereafter 
we are entertained by the delightful Punchinello arro- 
gance of M. Paulmier. He declares: ‘‘In answer to this 
letter I sent a reply, of which the following is an ex- 
tract.’ The whole letter, it is affirmed by the Paris 
“Soir,’’ ‘is couched in the most violent terms.”’ One 
might venture to suppose so if this be a specimen of its 
general tenor: 

“I yesterday publicly ordered you to Jeave the Jardin 
de Paris, and you went. In addition I expressly forbade 
you to remain ina place where I am at the same time. 
i say in writing what I said yesterday verbally with the 
addition that if ever I find you within arm’s reach I 
shall box your ears.”’ 

Now, this is all very fine-sounding, in a certain way, 
but does it not smack somewhat of medievalism? 
Threatening to box a man’s ears if you find yourself 
within arm’s reach of him, should, unless I am wrong, 
be a punishable form of speech. I have not the vaguest 
idea of what kind of offense M, Paulmier considers the 
Count de Valon to have been guilty. If it were canni- 
balism, however—if the Count were known to have had 
a slaughtered babe served him with truffles and mush- 
rooms at dinner—complaint at the courte ..vuld have 
been quite in order, Here §* inordinate silliness of 
agreat nation Li oe French! They write things, 
paint thines, sculpture things, that startle mankind. 
They are wonderful jurists, they have accomplished 
marvels in fiction, poetry, history, and yet they permit 
flimsy and detestable follies, like the aforesaid, to stain 
their social status. Their duels are the laughter of Eu- 
rope, just as those of Germany are its sorrow and dis- 
gust. Imagine, for an instant, any man in New York 
or London or Chicago presyming to print in a news- 
paper that he would box a fellow-citizen’s ears provided 
he found that person under the same roof with himself. 
Imagine his daring to boast of this threat in print, after 
having previously made it! There is no teaching the 
French a certain sense of humor, despite the fact of 
their being the wittiest people on the globe. A sense 
of humor is precisely what they seem to lack. Wit 
they have, wit of the most exquisite kind; and yet in 
real humor they are forever fatally deficient. 


Still is the planet Mars talked about, written about, 
universally discussed. Those canals!—we are begin- 
ning to be as tired of them as if they were the ‘‘politics” 
of Greater New York. And now, when we are told that 
the new Lick telescope can bring our sister planet so 
much nearer to us, in a visual sense, than a century 
ago it was thought conceivable to do, this idea inevita- 
bly results: Why have the inhabitants of no other star 
communicated with our own livtle earth ‘‘up to date’’? 
Is it not highly probable that thousands of stellar bodies 
are in communication with one another? The vasti- 
tude of space is packed with stars, and let us say that 
only one-ninetieth part of these is populated by think- 
ing beings like our own. Since we are now scientific- 
ally aware that no such thing as the old idea of space 
exists, and that quintillions of miles beyond ourselves 
there is an etLeric medium between our planet and the 
monstrous blazing sun called Canopus, why should not 
some telephonic message have reached Terra, our own 
small celestial biding-place, from some one of the myr- 
iad bodies at which any cloudless night will permit us 
to gaze? Let us concede that in our own stellar system 


Mars has become haughtily indifferent, Jupiter is still 
unevolved, Mercury is torrid, Venus has had her day, 
Neptune is glacial—why, in the name, literally in the 
name, of ‘‘all creation,’’ should not some message have 
been sent us from the conceivably splendid civilizations 
which exist far beyond our own orb? Among the many 
piercing things which the elder Hawthorne said (I do 
not know if I quote it quite correctly) was this: ‘‘Our 
earth bears the same relation to numberless other 
planets in space as does a grain of sand on a great sea- 
shore to other surrounding grains.’’ And here is 
probably to be found the full explanation of our iso- 
lated state. No other body has communicated with us, 
perhaps, because we are such an inferior speck our- 
selves— because, indeed, our entire system is such an 
inferior speck. Space, at this moment, may be alive 
(who knows?) with intelligible and intelligent inter- 
stellar messages. But we—we are neither snubbed nor 
ignored; we are simply forgotten. And why not? We 
are relatively so tiny. Take, for example, the entire 
sandy eastern coast of America, from New Jersey to 
the utmost dip of Florida. Think of a single sand-grain 
on this expanse. Multiply every other sand-grain a 
billion billion of times, and you will get some vague 
idea of the relations which our earth bears to the rest 
of the universe. And this reminds me of an attempt 
made by some famous man, whose name escapes my 
memory, to define the infinite in terms of the absolute. 
“Conceive,’’ he said, “of a vast mountain, composed 
entirely of a diamond. One dey in every thousand 
years there comes to this mountain a bird, which whets 
its beak upon it When, by such process, the mountain 
is razed to a level with the valley that surrounds it, 
time will have ceased.”’ 

May I be pardoned for also remembering, in this 
connection, a lyric which I wrote many years ago, and 
which has possibly passed into complete oblivion? It 
has, and yet it has not, real excuse for quotation. Any- 
way, it was once cared for by an older generation, and 
a younger one may not rate it wholly beneath notice. 
It is called ‘‘The Meetiny,’’ and it runs thus: 

I saw in dreams a dim bleak heath, 
Where towered a gaunt pine by a rock, 

And suddenly, from the earth beneath, 
That rent itself, with angry shock, 

A shape sprang forth to that wild place, 
Whose limbs by chains were trenched and 

marred, 

And whose sardonic pain-worn face 
Was grimly scorched and scarred. 

He waited by the spectral pine; 
Aloft he lifted haggard eyes; 

A woman's form, of mien divine, 

Dropt earthward, in seraphic wise. 
Chaste as though bathed in breaking day, 
And radiant with all saintly charins, 

She flew toward him till she lay 
Close-locked in his dark arms. 
I heard a far vague voice that said: 
‘On earth these twain had loved so well 
That now their lives, when both are dead, 
Burst the great bounds of Heaven and Hell. 
Alike o'er powers of gloom and light 
Prevailed their fervid prayers and tears; 
They uicet on this bleak heath one night 
In every thousand years.” 

A Parisian journal has some bitter things to say of a 
certain kind of theatrical ‘‘hanger on,’’ by whom young 
dramatic aspirants are often confronted and distressed: 

“This gentleman's modus operandi is very simple. 
When a young author submits to him a play, he gives 
it the necessary touches, in return for which he receives 
the lion’s share in the profits. But he is too careful to 
give his signature. We only meet him at the dress- 
rehearsal and never at a first night. If the piece turns 
out a fiasco his honor is safe, for he has remained in the 
background; while. if it is well received, he has but to 
throw out a few hints, and within twenty-four hours 
‘all Paris’ knows that the victory is due to him. One of 
these exploiters, however, who wanted to be too clever. 
made an ugly mistake. Gandillot having written a 
smart comedy for the Déjazet, asked one of his col- 
leagues—a well-known farce-writer—to make the neces- 
sary alterations, offering him a large share in the profits 

rovided he allowed his name to appear as collaborator. 

he cautious farce-writer qoouiel the royalty. but re- 
fused to affix his name to the work. Yet, when the play 
proved a big success, he had the impudence to request 
the Authors’ Society to allow his name to appear on the 
so frye The committee not only decided against him, 

ut Alexandre Dumas fils, who presided, said, ‘You are 
like an officer who, having kept out of the way during 
the fight, would claim his reward after the battle is 
won. 

This is just the sort of thing that the younger Dumas 
(master of wit and humor, consummate strategist in 
play-craft, and dramatist of splendid capacity) might 
have been counted on to say. The ‘‘middle-man” of 
the theater is not by any means unknown in New York. 
The most brilliant and able one whom I ever met was 
the late A. R. Cazauran, who died about seven years 
ago. In the very successful days of ‘‘The Union Square 
Theater,’’ when ‘‘The Two Orphans,”’ ‘“‘The Danicheffs,” 
and other translations of important French plays, de- 
lighted the town, Cazauran held an extremely responsi- 
ble position. He was, so to speak, a doorkeeper of the 
theater, and to pass him, one had to ‘tip’ him. Mr, 
Bronson Howard had to do this before he could place 
his ““Banker’s Daughter’’ on the boards of the ‘Union 
Square.’’ I had to do it before I could place my ‘‘False 
Friend” there. Cazauran’s price was one thousand dol- 
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lars. He did not ask this sum ‘‘down,’’ but he required 
it in royalties, night by night, until the full thousand 
was paid. He had an immense influence with the man- 
ager of the theater, and his method was this: ‘Your 
play,’’ he would tell you, ‘contains an excellent idea. 
But it needs theatrical manipulation. I can accomplish 
that for you, and if you do not permit me to make cer- 
tain changes, the work will not be produced.’”’ In the 
case of Mr. Bronson Howard’s ‘‘Banker’s Daughter,’’ as 
that able author has publicly admitted, Cazauran re- 
wrote an entire act. Mr. Howard has stated, with 
entire frankness, that he thinks this act of his play one 
of the best pieces of dramatic writing that has ever been 
achieved by any American playwright. I distinctly 
recollect the time when Cazauran performed this work, 
He read it to me in his chambers in East Sixteenth 
Street, and I recall thinking the act ‘‘doubtful,’’ and 
wondering whether it was really true that he had 
“created’’ it, as he so vehemently affirmed. For 
nobody ever believed much that Cazauran said. He 
had a reputation for the most enormous and unblushing 
mendacity. But his falsehoods, though multitudinous, 
were seldom malicious. He simply could not, on cer- 
tain questions, tell you the truth. If I mistake not, he 
was a native of Gascony, and it is notorious that the 
Gascon “romances’’ with extreme liberalism. Still, as 
it turned out, Cazauran told, in this instance, the round, 
unvarnished truth. 


‘ 


I paid him, in nightly royalties, a thousand dollars 
for ‘placing’? my play of ‘“‘The False Friend’’ in the 
then pre-eminently popular and fashionable Union 
Square Theater. Whatever changes he made in my 
work he insisted that I should examine, day by day, 
and give them either my disapproval or assent. They 
were by no means radical changes. He knew the 
‘theater’ far better than I did, and he always kept 
telling me that he was at best a ‘‘play-patcher”’ (this 
was one of his favorite words) and little more. But in 
truth he was a great deal more; or, rather, he might 
have been if the most luxurious laziness had not inces- 
santly consumed him. He hated work, and he had a 
passionate love for good-living. He had seen poverty 
in its worst phases. He once told me (though this may 
only have been ‘‘gasconnade’’) that he had known times 
when he had curled himself up, with an empty stomach, 
on one of the benches in one of the city parks, and had 
slept there all night for want of better quarters. But I 
never knew Cazauran when his stomach was empty. 
He was always filling it with Delmoniconian food; he 
was always smoking great black cigars that cost at least 
thirty cents apiece, and smoking ten or twelve of them 
a day. You never met him in an inebriate state, and 
yet he drank enough, from morning till midnight, to 
“floor” a giant. He was himself the exactest opposite 
of a giant. Almost dwarfish in figure, with a swarthy 
face and a pair of small, cloudy black eyes, he had by 
no means an attractive presence. But to talk with him 
was to admit his powers of captivation. A Frenchman, 
he spoke French fluently, but with an accent d faire 
peur. I don’t think that he knew, for that matter, any 
of the delicate intricacies of the language. Some of his 
enemies (and he had more than he deserved to have) 
accused him of gross errors in the plays which he trans- 
lated and adapted for the Union Square Theater. Never- 
theless, his vigorous intellect and intense dramatic in- 
stinct deserve appreciation, record. He might have 
done very striking things for the stage—for the Ameri- 
can stage, since he had virtually become an Americart 
years before his death. But personal ease, good dinners, 
rare cigars, lounging, late hours, defiance of all sanitary 
laws, overmastered in him the solid industry which 
might have made him a great theatric power. He 
loathed work. When he did apply himself to any task 
it was ten to one that he would reap fine results. Con- 
versationally he had his superb moments. He had read 
widely, both in English and French letters. His knowl- 
edge of French dramatic literature was remarkable. 
Sensualism and indolence were his bane. With a con- 
stitution, a vitality, that might have easily carried him 
to eighty, he died at sixty—and of a kidney trouble 
brought on solely by ridiculous excesses. Poor, bril- 
liant, talented old Cazauran! Nowadays he is already 
almost forgotten. Yet he had in him the stuff that can 
make fame. For several years he was literally the 
Atlas who held the Union Square Theater on his shoul- 
ders. 

And what an admirable set of players that Union 
Square company used to be! Nearly every member of 
it has perished, now. Our modern critics, such as 
‘“‘Alan Dale,’’ never even saw Charles Thorne. With 
Thorne there was one great trouble. Although an ex- 
ceedingly strong actor he could never play ‘‘the gentle- 
man.”’ Always the plebeian forces of early education 
and training dominated his methods. He had remark- 
able emotional gifts, and these gave him a vogue which 
in England would most grudgingly have been granted, 
and which in France would have been scoffed at with 
contempt. Undoubtedly Thorne was ‘‘common,”’ from 
all artistic viewpoints, but he was, nevertheless, occa- 
sionally great. .. And then Parcelle, dead likewise, 
an actor not in the least great, yet informed with tell- 
ing elegance and distinction... And poor old Mrs. 
Wilkins, dead, too, a comedian of gracious gifts! Who 
that ever saw it will forget the tremendous tragi-comedy 
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of her Mére Frochard in “The Two ” and the 

exquisite, sniveling way with which shé alludes to her 

dead blackguard of a husband? I forget the exact 
speech, but it ended with: ‘‘Poor fellow! they cut off 
his head!’’ 

Sara Jewett, never a remarkable actress but always 

a delightful one, and formerly a woman of peculiar 
personal beauty, still lives. But I was long ago told 
that the opium-habit had wrecked her. How horrible 
to think of such a decline! Miss Jewett, in her earlier 
days, was one of the loveliest and most winsome women 
whom I have ever met. She was leading lady at the 
Union Square Theater from 1876 till 1882, or there- 
abouts. Her hair was a kind of dusky cinnamon tint, 
and her complexion was lily and rose interblent. She 
had the figure of a Diana, and the hands and feet of a 
French marquise. Cazauran hated her, and chiefly for 
the reason that she hated him. At rehearsals he used 
to try to snub her, and his vulgar bétises would some- 
times draw tears from her beautiful auburn eyes, 
“Why don’t you propitiate him?'’ I once said to her. 
She looked at me in wonderment. ‘‘What do you 
mean?’’ she asked. Ismiled. ‘Good heavens,” I then 
said, ‘‘don’t you understand? With your charm, with 
your native élan, you can bring that stage-manager to 
your feet by simply being ‘nice to him.’”’’ She re- 
flected, for a minute, and then gave me an intelligent 
nod with her graceful head. .. Soon after this there 
was no more trouble between Cazauran and Sara Jewett 
at rehearsals. She had captivated him by simply being 
civil to him. 

And Walden Ramsay is dead, also. Peace rest poor, 
dear Ramsay! He was once my intimate friend. He 
narrowly escaped being an actor of the first rank. He 
had great ambitions, but, alas, the elements were some- 
how not kindly mixed. He could think out a part per- 
fectly, yet he sometimes quite failed in its execution, 
though by no means always, for his work was often 
excellent of its kind. But he slowly realized that he 
could never be great, and he had aspired so to be, in his 
early years, and hence disappointment imbittered him. 
But it did not prevent him from always remaining the 
gentleman he was born and bred. He came of an ex- 
cellent Southern family. His name was not Ramsay 
but Roser, and unless I mistake, his grandparents were 
Louisianians whom the Civil War had financially 
ruined. We had many charming talks together in 
former days. Ramsay's type was rare, then, in New 
York; it is rare still. I mean that he was an actor and 
also a gentleman. In London he would have held a 
certain clear position; in New York the fact of his 
having ‘‘gone on the stage’’ robbed him of all position 
whatever. And that is the way with us Americans. 
We will not admit actors and actresses into our homes; 
we refuse them courtesies which we extend to the vul- 
garest of Western millionaires. When I say ‘‘actors’’ 
I mean gentlemen like Walden Ramsay. When I say 
“actresses’’ 1 mean ladies like Mary Anderson, now Mrs. 
Navarro. Never was there a lovelier and purer woman 
(apart from what J believe her extraordinary histrionic 
powers) than Mary Anderson. And yet she had to go 
to England before the most refined and cultured circles 
honored and entertained her. In New York she wasa 
social nullity, as every one remembers. And yet Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree will come to us, and because she is in 
England an intimate of the most important people, we 
greet her with open arms. It was the same way with 
Mrs. Kendal. We broke our necks bowing to these two 
agreeable and accomplished women, but if they had 
been American actresses they could not have passed the 
thresholds of Mrs. Moneypenny or Mrs. Greenbacque. 
The only actor ever admitted into the Union Club was 


“the late Lester Wallack, and he secured this privilege 


because of certain very influential friendships. Mr. 
John Drew is the only American actor who is to-day 
“received’’ in New York; he has, in some respects, 
taken the place which Lester Wallack formerly 
held. 


Why will that clever and often brilliant essayist, 
Mr. G. W. Smalley, always write of the English people, 
in their manners and customs, as though they were a 
race of beings d part?—as though their virtues and their 
faults should be equally approached with a special 
salaam of respect? His recent paper on ‘‘English Coun- 
try House Life’ in the May “‘Harper’s’’ is really charm- 
ing; and yet a continuous atmosphere of over-apprecia- 
tion, ultra-admiration, pervades it. Staying at English 
country houses of the best sort may be an exceedingly 
pleasant thing to do; but it is not quite like entering the 
gates of Paradise; it is. after all, a complication some- 
what less profound than that of life, destiny and the 
human soul. But there are times when Mr. Smalley 
would seem desirous to have us believe that it is an 
affair equally profound. As the suspicious Richelieu 
says of the priest, Joseph, “he bows too low.” With 
regard to seeing excellences in English society where 
they do not exist, he undoubtedly sees many of this 
spurious kind. No people can be more completely 
charming than those who are called the high-bred En- 
glish; but, on the other hand, no people can be (and 
almost at an instant’s notice) more moodily and wan- 
tonly uncivil. Moreover, a great deal of their apparent 
“refinement” is quite an apocryphal matter. There are 
hundreds of thousands of the most commonplace per- 
sons in England, whom the upper classes would socially 
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mode of speech. Their women, too, have the same 


high, silvery vocal notes. The more one observes this © 


whole question the more one becomes assured that a 
difference of ‘‘manner’’ explains everything. You can 
go, any day, into the London law-courts and listen to 
the pleadings of plaintiffs whom Lord This or Lady 
That would hold as dirt beneath their feet, and yet re- 
mark with pleasure the mellow and musical intona- 
tions, the actually polished phrases, let fall by these 
castaways of either sex. 


Where, I think, Mr. Smalley proves unintentionally 
amusing in his article is where he tells us of a scme- 
what indignant American who had entertained a 
prominent Englishman profusely fn his own country, 
and who had received, on going to England, no return 
of hospitalities whatever. ‘‘‘When A was in America,’ 
Mr. Smalley makes the American gentleman say, ‘he 
stayed with me on the Hudson. I called on him here 
by his request. He has not offered me so much as 
a cup of tea, nor sent mine an invitation of any 
kind.’”’ 

An unbiased and ‘‘un-insular’’ judge of such a situa- 
tion would at once decide that the case was altogether 
against A—that he had behaved with rude neglect to- 
ward his former American host. But Mr. Smalley will 
not tolerate any such estimate at all—not he, forsooth! 
And now pray listen to the curiously partisan way—all 
the more diverting because so innocent!—in which cool 
mercy of condonation is sprinkled upon the heat and 
flame of this Englishman’s discourtesy. 

“T suggested,’ says Mr. Smalley. “that it was 
already the end of the London season, that I knew that 
A was leaving town and his town house closed, and I 
asked my irate friend whether he had not been asked to 
visit A in Scotland. ‘Asked?’ (was the reply) ‘no, not 
asked. He just said, casually, he hoped I would let 
him know when I was coming to Scotland. You don’t 
call that an invitation?’ ”’ 

Of course it was not an invitation from the Ameri- 
can’s point of view, and there was unquestionably no 
other polite point of view from which the Englishman 
should have regarded it. But Mr, Smalley insists that 
this ‘‘is the English way,” and that ‘‘A’’ addressed the 
American just as if he had been an intimate friend, and 
that he did not make allowance for his unacquaintance 
with English customs... All of which, to any un- 
prejudiced mind, does not in the vaguest manner 
excuse ‘‘A.’”’ He had been in America, in New York, 
and he must have learned that this offhand mode of 
securing guests at one’s house is not of the sort held 
with us to be properly civil. Would Mr. Smalley have 
us believe that if the American had extended this kind 
of invitation to ‘‘A’’ in the matter of becoming a guest 
at his Hudson home, ‘‘A’’ would have thought it suffi- 
ciently pressing? Beyond doubt he would not, and 
would not have dreamed of going to the Hudson estate 
at all. On ‘‘A’s’’ part the whole proceeding was pro- 
vincial, self-sufficient, and unpardonably careless. Not 
long ago a New York man of fashion said to me: ‘‘When 
Iam in London I often receive cards to balls given by 
swells during the season, But I scarcely care, except 
from motives of curiosity, to attend these entertain- 
ments. I have my card, and that is all. I climb up- 
stairs through a crowd of persons whom I do not know, 
and when I have pushed my way to the hostess she gives 
me a grin and a shake of the hand, and then I must 
shift for myself. I am never noticed by her afterward, 
and while wandering through her drawing-rooms, like 
a cat in a strange garret, I realize the farce of my 
being there at all.” 

Imagine suc1 “treatment being extended by an 
American hostess to a London man of fashion. Dor- 
sai spines are indeed almost broken in devout attent- 
iveness, and in the entire ballroom there is not a 
belle of exceptional charm to whom Lord Mayfair or 
the ‘‘Honorable’’ Mr. Peter Piccadilly is not sedulously 
presented. 

And something which puts Mr. Smalley’s Englishman 
still more in the light of a rude individual is the fact 
that neither he nor any of his confréres would have 
treated any well-known German, Frenchman, Russian, 
Italian, Austrian, Dane or Swede in the same cavalier 
fashion as the American was treated. The ‘English 
way” would not have been so nationally adhered to in 
these other foreign cases—rest sure of that! Nor would 
“making allowance for English customs” have been 
expected from European members of the upper classes 
—rest sure of that as well! The simple, ingenuous, well- 
meaning ‘‘A,”’ of whom Mr. Smalley so excusingly tells 
us, would have altered to a very punctilious host. It is 
a bitter thought, and one does not wish to hold bitter 
thoughts concerning a race so full of worthy and fine 
characteristics; but nevertheless it sometimes appears 
@ very true and undeniable thought that the English, 
of a certain higher grade, like to marry us when we are 
feminine and exceedingly rich, but that in most other 
instances they coolly take for granted we are ‘‘country 
cousins,’’ feel quite frequently bored by our mere pres- 
ences at their firesides, and with a stolid obstinacy born 
of past tradition and past ridicule as well, ignore our 
rights to those very ‘‘allowances’’ coricerning which 
Mr. Smalley, with so erroneous an amiability, is never 
tired of descanting. 
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scorn, and yet who do not drop their ‘th’s,” and who 
talk with what strikes our American ears as a cultured 


CURRENT EDDIES. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

AN accident buried a laborer, last week, up to his 
neck in sand; and the peculiar position in which he lay 
made it very difficult to get at him to rescue him, 
Thereupon ensued one of those scenes which are 
among the most agreeable and inspiring in human life, 
A human life was in deadly peril, and must be saved if 
human energy and ingenuity could do it. On the in- 
stant his fellows set to work, in the broiling sun of the 
hottest day of the year, and with prodigies of effort, 
controlled throughout by intelligent forethought, suc- 
ceeded at the end of three hours in getting him out. 
Men fainted at the work; but as soon as they were 
revived, could not be restrained from attacking the 
fatal sand-heap again. Men and women in thousands 
occupied every coign of vantage from which the pro- 
ceedings could be observed, and followed them with 
agonies of interest. When the man was drawn forth, 
“‘the cheers could be heard half a mile.” Why this 
passionate interest in a man's life?—who was he?—what 
had he done to so endear himself to our ordinarily 
callous and indifferent citizens?—He was nobody, and 
had never done anything but dig and lift. Such men 
as he are only too numerous among us; they take the 
bread out of one another's mouths. By just so much as 
he ate and was paid, his rescuers would have benefited 
by letting him smother. His case was on all fours with 
those of imprisoned miners, of which we are always 
reading. Not only the miner's fellows themselves, but 
the whole country, hang with sympathetic anguish on 
the news from the mine. And yet, as the present strike 
shows, there are altogether too many miners, and it 
would be a benefit to the guild if a third of them were 
buried out of competition. What then is the use or 
sense of such extravagances of emotion? 





Consider, too, our cruelty and even bloodthirstiness, 
and our apathy in presence of human suffering or death. 
The town is reeking with murders, suicides, and brutal 
fights and assaults, concerning which we read the 
papers as a mere matter of entertainment. If none 
were recorded, we would yawn and declare the news 
very dull. And yet there is no extremity of exertion 
we will shun to get a superfluous and ignorant work- 
man out of a sand-pit. The same man who fainted at 
the work and returned to it would have fetched the 
victim a jol in the jaw over a mug of beer in the saloon. 
Are our pathologically insane any more inconsistent 
than this? Omar’s soul informed him, “I myself am 
Heaven and Hell!’’ but are we rationally capable of 
manifesting the characteristics of the two places in the 
same day? Or are we mere puppets of the moment, 
without any power whatever of sustained self-direction? 
With what other hypothesis can we reconcile our pro- 
cedure? 


Is not the explanation to be sought in the dis- 
crepancy between that old acquaintance of ours, 
Human Nature, and that artificial and ill-fitting gar- 
ment of civilization which we compel it unwillingly 
to wear? We might rather call it a strait-jacket than 
a garment. Is it possible to be graceful in a strait- 
jacket? Well, some people do seem to accomplish 
the feat; others appear at their ease on the slack-wire, 
But the ordinary and natural person moves with ex- 
treme awkwardness, and whatever native comeliness is 
in him is stiffened out of sight, transmuted into hide- 
ousness by the artificial conditions. As soon as you 
free him from his bonds,.and let him act naturally, he 
is very apt to become, for the time being, a pleasing and 
harmonious object. Civilization, no doubt, is fine in 
theory ; and, if it were the genuine outward manifesia- 
tion of an inward condition, would be in many respects 
quite Christianlike and commendable. The trouble 
with it is, it ministers to selfishness by enabling it to 
masquerade as altruism. It is a humbug, in short—a 
resounding fraud and emptiness; therefore it tends to 
demoralize even its most inoffensive professors. <A per- 
fectly civilized person may be a thief, a cutthroat, a 
liar, an oppressor of the widow and fatherless, an all- 
round devil. That is the truth and the condemnation 
of civilization. It is the wolf in sheep’s clothing, the 
whited sepulcher, the hypocrite. Such as it is, society 
has adopted it—it is the fashion—and the individual 
has no choice but to put it on. He finds that it does not 
interfere with the indulgence of his selfish and wicked 
propensities; it only pretends to do so, and by that pre- 
tense protects him in the practice of those evils. Con- 
sequently he takes advantage of the situation; one of 
the most cogent human weaknesses is to be.like one’s 
fellows, and another is to prefer your own advantage 
to your neighbor's. Civilization encourages and con- 
firms both. Our conduct is worse than it would be, 
because civilization enables us to disguise its ugliness 
both from one another and from ourselves. It is often 
observed by travelers that savages are ‘‘better’’ than 
we. Of course, however, it confers vast power and 
brilliance, and we allow ourselves to be dazzled thereby. 
Were it not for that, we might have found it out and 
exposed it long since, 

But when the man falls into the quicksand-pit, or is 
imprisoned in the mine, civilization takes a back seat; 
the matter in no way concerns her. The naked human 
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nature springs to the fore, and we behold, with aston- 
ishment, the glorious and tender spectacle of its heroism 
and uncalculating self-sacrifice. For a few moments 
we see ourselves as we are. The indestructible brother- 
hood of man sheds its light and perfume upon us. 
Everything seems turned upside down; but no: it is 
turned right side up, after its long artificial inversion, 
which we had grown to regard as the proper attitude. 
Human nature has never merited abuse; it is the dis- 
tortion forcibly imposed upon it by civilization that is 
odious and unsightly.—And yet this false civilization is 
the inevitable preliminary of the true civilization which 
awaits us, whose function it will be not to distort nat- 
ure but to purge, regulate and develop it on natural 
lines. 


How thin is the ice of our present civilization the 
strike shows. I can see no use in trying to determine 
which side in the controversy is wrong and which right. 
The fact seems to be that both sides are the victims, or 
at any rate the product, of a system fundamentally un- 
sound. Miners and operators are alike supposed to be 
agents employed by the community of which they are 
a part to provide one of the necessaries of existence. 
But the conditions under which they work are such 
that they get in each other’s way, and cannot carry out 
their contract. In order, therefore, to elucidate the 
problem, and secure ourselves against its constant re- 
currence, we are obliged to revert to first principles. It 
would be foolish to assume that operators desire strikes, 
any more than strikers do; they are a waste of money 
for both, not to speak of the peril they involve to the 
public peace, and the acute inconvenience to the inno- 
cent and long-suffering public. But an error has been 
made in estimating the ratio of supply and demand. 
The price at which coal is sold to the consumer is not 
high enough to enable operators to pay miners living 
wages. Yet that price is as high as the consumer is dis- 
posed to pay; there is coal enough in the country to 
make it cheap, and why should we be unreasonably and 
artificially taxed for the sake of our coal-producing 
agencies? Doubtless we do not wish to see workingmen 
starve, or operators bankrupted ; but neither do we wish 
to be deprived of fuel for our domestic and manufact- 
uring needs. The only excuse for the existence of 
miners and operators is, that a commodity of which the 
supply is unlimited should be made available for its 
proper purpose, If for any reason they fail to discharge 
their function, they theoretically forfeit their right to 
exist. That is to say, practically, the economic laws 
under which coal-mining should be carried on must be 
ascertained and enforced. It is obvious that we are 
ignorant of those laws now. It is also obvious that 
temporary expedients to bring about the resumption of 
coal supply will be temporary only, and the trouble will 
recur. Arbitration means compromise, and compromise 
may often be defined as mutual cheating. In our anx- 
iety to get on—in our dread of what may happen if we 
don’t get on—we may be content with temporary com- 
promise ; but it is only putting off the evil day, and also 
putting off the day when we shall understand what the 
root of the trouble really is. Those days must come. 
Why not let them come this summer? Let us do with- 
out coal: let our manufactures stop: let our railroads 
stand idle: let our operators gv bankrupt, and our min- 
ers starve. Let the civil war between capital and labor, 
which is always threatening, be now fought out to the 
end; and when all is over, let those of us who survive 
begin a new life under sane, just and substantial eco- 


nomic laws. 


Of course we shall, voluntarily, do nothing of the 
kind; we are too selfish, too cowardly, and too supersti- 
tious—that is, we hope that all will come right some- 
how, without the sacrifice of anything. We shall pro- 
crastinate until the calamity comes upon us willy-nilly, 
and therefore with even worse results. There is a third 
alternative; but there is no likelihood of our adopting 
that either. It is, to reform our whole scheme of living. 
Our present scheme involves too much poverty on one 
side and too much Juxury on the other. The time will 
come (I believe) when the progress of physical science 
will enable us all to live without work—as we under- 
stand work now. But it has not come yet; and yet, many 
of us live without working. By brute force of money the 
wealthy part of the community gets luxuries which 
nothing in their moral, mental or physical make-up 
entitles them to. An artificial and iniquitous standard 
is thus set up, at which we all aim, and in pursuit of 
which most of us are bound to come to grief. Luxury 
is by no means the indispensable appanage of moral or 
intellectual eminence; our most luxurious people are 
seldom eminent in either of these ways. In all ages, on 
the contrary, luxury has been a symptom of decadence. 
—It may not at first seem evident, that my abstaining 
from dining at the Waldorf, or owning 4 steam-yacht, 
or giving record balls, should enable a Pittsburg miner 
to support himself in comfort. But luxuries depend on 
manufactures, and manufactures on coal. The enor- 
mous consumption of coal required by manufactures 
creates an enormous number of miners to supply it, 
and of railroads to transport it. The more miners there 
are (or tailors, or barbers, or authors) the greater becomes 
the difficulty of insuring them constant and remuhera- 
tive employment. The capitalists who employ them 
ate obliged to be extravagantly cautious; for though to 
pay ten cents extra to a hundred men is not worth con- 
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sidering, it is another thing to pay it to a million; no 


capital could stand it. If coal were used mainly for 
domestic and substantial manufacturing purposes, there 
would be no danger of overproduction, for the supply 
needed would be a constant factor, following population 
and normal development. But vast quantities are used 
in speculative enterprises, which, when hard times 
come, or fashions change, cease to operate, and the coal 
finds no market. Nothing is more fickle than fashion- 
able luxury, for it stands for nothing—it is in the air. 
Yet upon fashionable luxury no small part of the coal 
industry, upon which the lives of thousands of men 
depend, is sought to be established; no wonder it comes 
to grief. When you have no sure grounds on which to 
form a calculation of the consumption of a commodity, 
you are groping in the dark, and—in so large a matter 
as this coal business— imperiling the peace of the state 
and the lives of citizens. If blame is to be allotted to 
one more than to another in this strike, it is to the rail- 
roads, which on the one hand charge exorbitant rates 
for transport, and, on the other, when trouble threat- 
ens, ‘‘confiscate’ coal which belongs to other parties! 
“Convey the wise it call.’’ But althdugh individual 
railway men are rich, the profits on railroads are gener- 
ally so small that a difference of an almost invisible 
percentage off would mean all the difference between 
success and failure. : 


At this juncture a certain Mr. Morgan, a railway 
man and banker, looms immense upon the sky as the 
greatest of railway consolidators and operators. We 
are used to ascribe great honor and merit to persons of 
this kind; or we regard them with envy, hatred and 
malice as the case may be. As a matter of fact, few 
members of the community less deserve either friends 
or enemies. They are fato profugi: they cannot help 
themselves; so far as their characteristic industrial ac- 
tivity is concerned, they are mere creatures of circum- 
stance, without any free-will almost. The amount of 
intellectual ability required to conceive and conduct 
these great operations is really very small, in the case 
of any given individual, such as this Mr. Morgan, for 
instance. I once stood in Cologne Cathedral, in com- 
pany with a young gentleman of emotional constitution 
and limited experience. Ile proclaimed himself crushed: 
his mind could not endure the tremendous thought that 
one human brain had planned and elaborated this stu- 
pendous edifice. I strove to comfort and sustain him 
with the reflection that the personal achievement of the 
architect of Cologne Cathedral was after all very small. 
He had on his drawing-board, so to speak, all cathedrals 
that had been built or designed prior to his attempt; 
besides, the cathedral itself, though large in physical 
extent, and seemingly intricate and bewildering in de- 
tail, was in truth the result of the application of a few 
leading ideas to various exigencies. His whole personal 
contribution to the work was limited to certain modifi- 
cations of proportion and arrangement in Gothic build- 
ing.—The same reflection applies to the performance of 
this new railway king. He did not invent the steam 
engine, or the railway, or money, or even highway rob- 
bery ; but he found these elements of success ready to his 
hand, and could not help employing them all to gain his 
end—an end which is not the less commonplace and 
petty because its physical magnitude is so great. All 
that involves intellect and originality in his achieve- 
ment is not his own; almost all the rest is the result of 
the mechanics of circumstances. Let us therefore neither 
hate this overgrown bank-clerk nor worship him; he is 
not worth it, though he may be worth two hundred and 
three million dollars. (Of course in his private, social 
and domestic capacity he may be the most engaging and 
immaculate of men; but that is nome of our business.) 


I am continually congratulating myself on having 
had the forethought and judgment to be born in this 
age. It is like Barnum’s Circus on a cosmic scale; any 
one of the innumerable attractions is alone worth the 
price of admission. At Barnum’s the only drawback 
to my felicity was that I could not follow the perform- 
ances inall three ringsatonce. Inthe larger Barnum’s, 
the same difficulty occurs; only that, unlike Barnum’s, 
is provided with daily newspapers, if one would only 
read them. Our own strikes and murders and annexa- 
tions are interesting enough, but still one cannot but 
steal glances occasionally across to Eastern Europe, 
where the Sultan is playing thimble-rig with the Pow- 
ers. It certainly does look as if, this time, the explo- 
sion might be coming off. The Sultan is afraid to recall 
Edhem Pasha, who, perhaps, would not come, like other 
spirits from the vasty deep, if he did call for him; the 
Powers cannot let Greece quite disappear; a division of 
territory must therefore take place; and it is too much 
to believe that that can occur except with the accom- 
paniment of a division of the Powers themselves against 
oneanother. There follows, then, the general European 
war. Now do not let us say that we desire the war to 
take place because it would redound to our profit as food- 
suppliers to the combatants, for that would be cynical 
and also short-sighted; in the end we should lose too. 
Nevertheless, we do desire the war, and so do many per- 
sons even in Europe itself. The reason is that we all 
recognize that it must terminate a number of anach- 
ronistic abuses, which have long had no more real life 
in them than the remains of the late Mr. Guldensuppe, 
but which retain, notwithstanding, the power of mak- 
ing us apprehensive and uncomfortable. An incidental 
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advantage of the war to us would be that it would ar- 
rest immigration; first, because a number of peo 
would die on the field of honor, but more because Eu- 
rope would become a rr gers and consequently Euro- 
pean republicans would no longer be constrained to 
cross the Atlantic to enjoy ours. We have become 
thoroughly tired of monarchies, and we look forward 
to the introduction of a new order with the same pleas- 
urable anticipation with which, as boys, we were wont 
toawait the entrance of the elephant inthe circus. But 
it is not the personal kings, queens, czars and emperors 
whose departure will make such a difference, but that 
other and far more potent thing, the popular sentiment 
or superstition which has so long enabled them to exist. 
In fact, it reas | seems as if that could vanish with the 
disappearance of its material object. One would almost 
as soon expect Africans to turn white after reading the 
Declaration of Independence. Think of the courtiers, 
the Gold-Sticks-in-Waiting, the Maids of Honor. the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchaimber, the Dukes, Earls and 
Barons, and the millions of loyal untitled subjects, with- 
out any monarch! What else will they be fit to be, after 
they have ceased to be what they are? ‘‘Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone!’’ will be the refrain of their song; will 
they, like him, imitate the fate of the malignant and 
the turbaned Turk? What is more ridiculously impo- 
tent and aimless than a tendril torn from its support? 
Nothing, unless it be a courtier whose court has stopped 
existing. As for the monarchs, I suspect they will take 
it easier than the subjects, for they do not, with one ex- 
ception, take themselves quite seriously. That excep- 
tion is, of course, the one egregious Fool and Muunte- 
bank of the century, William of Germany. 

It must be admitted that Europe may not be an agree- 
able place to visit for a long time after the republic has 
been established. It is not nice to have a king of your 
own, but it is not half bad, as the English say, to have 
your neighbors have some. We must make up our 
minds to see the historical and artistic treasures of the 
old world destroyed. The democracy of Europe will 
not endure them—they will act as do children, kick and 
pound the inanimate object which they associate with 
their bumped head or pinched toe. All manner of wild- 
cat political schemes will be tried on there, and there 
will ensue much mutual throat-cutting, all of which 
will do good. At last, when all the theorists have torn 
one another to pieces, the quiet folks who stayed in- 
doors and had no theory except to let the others do the 
walking and the talking, will emerge, pub their eyes, 
scratch their heads, and go to work to make an honest 
living in what way it pleases God. It will be a simple, 
logical, rather unambitious life, full of common sense, 
sparing in outward ornament. Just think of the expe- 
rience they will have been through! Peace and quiet 
will be their most precious treasures. Wealth, power, 
luxury, competition, glory, rank—they will have become 
sick to death of all those things, and you cannot make 


aman of them turn his head for their sake, except he - 


turn it the other way. Nor can you grieve them with 
the destruction of libraries, and museums of science and 
art, and of masterpieces of architecture. The past will 
for many generations be a nightmare to them, and 
“Good riddance’ will be the only epitaph they will 
bestow upon it. ‘For Heaven’s sake,’ they will say, 
“do let us be uneducated, and not clever, and not fin- 
de-siecle, and not in the van of progress, and not any- 
thing that is smart, and knowing, and good-form, and 
go-a-headitive—for a while.’’ Very undemonstrative, 
accordingly, will they be; but yet not fools; for the 
have had their experience. The seeds of the true life 
will be in them, wisely latent, till the new vitality ar- 
rives which shall stimulate it to hower and fruit. rad- 
ually. in the lapse of some centuries (for why should 
they be in a hurry‘), they will think things over, and 
separate reality from illusion, chaff from wheat, and 
follow the laws of natuie—without going to the trouble 
and expense of making any laws of their own—and re- 
produce whatever in the past was worthy to live, which 
will be no unwieldy amount; and will live from day to 
day, taking each day for what there is in it, and never 
again discounting the present for the future, and losing 
both, as we do now. But the characteristic of this com- 
ing age, which I should expect would be most marked, 
is leisureliness. We have got to doing all things so fast 
that we have forgotten how unnatural as well as insane 
it is. The coming man will take his time; and there- 
fore he will have more time to take. He will not bother 
himself about a career, or leaving fortunes to his chil- 
dren, or arriving anywhere ten minutes or seconds be- 
fore the next man. He will have leisure—all the leisure 
there is; everybody will have it, and therefore there 
will be enough for all. His eyes will turn slowly, but 
they willseedeep. He will rest: and find in rest all that 
action cheated him of—all that is best and most lasting 
inlife. He will have peace within and without; a peace 
much ing our understanding. He will find a car 
rail, and a bicycle and a sail, and muse as to in what re- 
spect they were better than feet. He will hear legends 
of telescopes and microscopes, and wonder what was 
the matter with our eyes. Perhaps he will plow up a 
bottle of medicine, and not understand it at all. For 
he will be at one with nature, and nature will give him 
all he wants, and tell him all he wants to know. 
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521-547 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 
BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 

The traveler, tourist or business man is wise when he selects the 
Rio Grande Western Railway “Great Salt Lake Route” for his 
route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transcontinental line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great Salt Lake and 

ta me Salt Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 

ree distinct routes through the mountains and the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, en and other points of interest. Double ly 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars be- 
tween Denver and and Los Angeles. 

For illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the “ Great Salt Lake 
Rewte," write F. A. WaptEien, General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake 
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